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EVENTS OF 


Tue French Government, who at first objected to 
the publication of any papers relating to the Ruhr, on 
the ground that it would encourage German resistance, 
have now gone to the other extreme, and have issued 
separately their reply to the British questionnaire. The 
Belgian Government have followed their example. For 
a complete survey of the position we have to await the 
full disclosure promised by Mr. Baldwin, which is said to 
be delayed owing to the bulky nature of the documents. 
Meanwhile, it would be hard for either Germany or 
Great Britain or anyone interested in the survival of 
European civilization to draw encouragement from the 
French reply. The gist of this reply is that the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr must be accepted as a fait accompli, 
that no proposals can be examined before passive 
resistance has ceased, that any consideration of Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay is irrelevant to the amount of her 
indebtedness, which has been fixed by the Treaty of 
Versailles at £6,600 millions, and that all difficulties will 
disappear before “the affirmation of an unshakable 
will.”” The Belgian reply, though rather less truculent 
in tone, is on much the same lines. 

* * * 


Tue assurance that France is entirely agreeable to 
continuing this “cordial exchange of views’’ is cold 
comfort. For while the Allies are exchanging views 
Germany is drifting rapidly towards chaos. The fall of 
the mark has acquired a prodigious rate of acceleration, 
which it is idle to suppose can be held in check by the 
measures for the raising of loans and the collection of 
taxes on the basis of real values, which Dr. Cuno 
outlined in the Reichstag on Wednesday. The funda- 
mental difficulty is that the Government requires for its 
support of the Ruhr population a command over real 
resources greater than it can hope to extract from its 
citizens, except temporarily by unlimited inflation. This 
method will fail it finally, when the people as a whole 
follow the Government’s example of leaving the mark on 
one side, and conducting transactions in terms of real 
values. Meanwhile the political stability of the Reich is 
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also being undermined. The central Government— 
admittedly the last possible moderate combination—has 
no effective backing in the country, and the component 
States are falling more and more under the influence of 
the Nationalists on the one hand and the Communists on 
the other. The result is an accentuation of the quarrels 
not only between the parties in the Reichstag, but 
between the Federal Government and the individual 
States, which may soon make orderly government impos- 
sible. Those who, like Major Cayzer, the Conservative 
candidate for South Portsmouth, are “ not of those who 
view with concern a possible breakdown in the economic 
and industrial position in Germany ’’ may shortly have 
an opportunity of realizing the full meaning of the words 


they use. 
* * * 


TuE question of the Saar has not entirely been dis- 
posed of by the recent interrogation of the members of 
the Governing Commission at Geneva, as is indicated by 
the resignation of Mr. Waugh, the British Commissioner, 
who had alone protested against the administrative 
action which gave rise to that incident. Mr. Waugh’s 
resignation may have nothing to do with politics, or it 
may have been long contemplated and merely postponed 
till after the League of Nations Inquiry. If, however, 
it should prove to be due to dissatisfaction on Mr. 
Waugh’s part at the results of that inquiry, it would 
mean that the situation in the Saar still needed very 
close watching. It was pleaded at Geneva that the 
measures criticized were due to an emergency, that they 
had already been dropped, and that they were not repre- 
sentative of the general spirit and method of government 
in the Saar since the present system was established. 
This seems to have been the chief ground on which the 
League acted in handling the incident so gently. But if 
the Saar Commission is to enjoy the benefit of this pre- 


sumption, it must be careful to confirm it by its conduct. 
* * * 


Tue sudden and unexpected death of President 
Harding has evoked deeply felt and widely expressed 
sympathy on this side of the Atlantic, mingled with a 
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certain inevitable amount of speculation as to whether 
the state of Europe is destined to be affected by the 
dramatic succession of President Coolidge to what is 
now by far the most powerful executive magistracy in 
the world. The percentage of American Presidents who 
have met natural or violent deaths during their com- 
paratively short term of four years has been remarkably 
high, and the promotion of the Vice-President in these 
circumstances has been a short-cut to fame for men like 
President Roosevelt, whose stature has been great 
enough for their new position. President Coolidge has 
been presented by fate with a peculiarly fine opportunity, 
for he has not only succeeded to a great office, but has 
done so at a time when the country which he represents 
is bound to have a greater influence upon the world than 
ever before, by abstention from participation in inter- 
national affairs no less than if she returns to a more 
active policy. Meanwhile, in America, the change will 
naturally be of primary interest in its bearing on the 
internal life of the country A newspaper-man has been 
succeeded by a lawyer, and a Middle Westerner by a 
New Englander. Rumour reports that the new President 
is very much of a New Englander—in descent, appear- 
ance, and attitude of mind. If so, that means a swing 
of the pendulum away from the Middle West, which 
seemed to be becoming the centre of gravity of the 
United States, towards older centres and traditions. Is 
this fortuitous, or does it represent a real tendency in 
America after the war? 
* . . 


M. Zatrmis, the veteran Greek statesman, has at last 
consented to form a Ministry of Consolidation, in which 
it is hoped to include all parties except the new Radical- 
ex-Royalist group of Colonel Metaxas. This is the 
best, indeed, the only satisfactory method of transition 
from the present revolutionary régime in Greece. 
Together with the recent consolidation of the bourgeois 
parties in Bulgaria, it may be taken as marking a 
distinct tendency towards political stability in South- 
Eastern Europe, while the removal of the Little 
Entente’s embargo upon the Hungarian reconstruction 
loan (if not too late to arrest the collapse of the Hun- 
garian krone) is a step forward from the economic point 
of view. The main key, however, to the future of 
South-Eastern Europe is to be found in the internal 
politics of Jugo-Slavia, and here, unfortunately, the 
news is of less good omen. Stephen Raditch, the leader 
of the Pacifist Peasant Republican Party in Croatia, has 
continued his extremist campaign after the failure of 
negotiations between himself and M. Pashitch; and, in 
view of a speech which he made on July 14th, the 
Skuptchina has suspended the Parliamentary immunity 
which he enjoyed as a member of that body. This 
undoubtedly portends strong action against him on the 
part of the Jugo-Slav Government ; and while it may be 
regrettable that M. Raditch does not show himself more 
ready to compromise on the basis of federalism, his 
arrest and imprisonment would so heighten the embitter- 
ment between Croats and Serbs as to jeopardize the 
newly achieved unity of Jugo-Slavia. 

* * 


By a majority decision the International Court has 
declined to give an advisory opinion on the question of 
Karelian autonomy. The main point at issue was 
whether a declaration by the Russian Delegation, 
annexed to the Treaty of Dorpat, was intended to form 
part of the contractual relations established by the 
Treaty between Finland and Russia. The case was 
referred to the Court at the instance of Finland; the 
Russian Government refused to take part in the proceed- 
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ings. Had the Court held merely that, in these circum- 
stances, it was impossible to ascertain the facts, the chief 
result would have been to emphasize the evils of leaving 
Russia outside the League. In support of their decision, 
however, the majority laid down two principles: first, 
that advisory opinions should be confined to questions of 
law, excluding questions of fact; secondly, that where 
either of the parties to a dispute was not a member of 
the League an advisory opinion could be given only if 
such Power consented, under Article 17 of the Conven- 
tion, to be treated as a member for the purposes of the 
case. According to Article 14, the Court may give an 
advisory opinion on any dispute or question referred to 
it by the Council or by the Assembly ; and we share the 
regret already expressed by Lord Phillimore that the 
Court should have hampered its future usefulness by 
placing on record so narrow an interpretation of the 
powers thus conferred upon it. 
. * . 

THE Government have accepted, as was generally 
anticipated, the principle of a single Air Service; but 
the report of the Special Sub-Committee of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence embodies many concessions 
to the Admiralty’s point of view. In particular, it is 
definitely laid down that no units of the Fleet Air Arm 
may be withdrawn by the Air Ministry except by the 
consent of the Admiralty or a decision of the Cabinet. 
The proportion of naval officers seconded to the Air 
Force for service with the Fleet Air Arm is to be largely 
increased, special provisions are laid down with regard 
to their status and uniform, and fleet reconnaissance as 
well as naval spotting is to be entrusted only to naval 
fliers. In fact, the whole report leaves the impression 
that the Committee found the Admiralty’s claim to 
complete control of the Fleet Air Arm very hard to resist 
logically. Whether the rather cumbrous compromise to 
which they have been driven is really workable, time 
will show. 

* * * 

On the wider question ‘of the co-ordination of 
Defence, the Government have definitely decided both 
against any attempt to amalgamate the three Service 
Departments and against subordinating them to a single 
Ministry of Defence. On the other hand, they propose 
to reorganize the Committee of Imperial Defence, under 
a Chairman who will, presumably, be.a member of the 
Government, and will preside over its meetings in the 
absence of the Prime Minister. This Chairman will be 
responsible, in consultation with the three Chiefs of 
Staff, for keeping the general problem of defence con- 
tinuously under review. Further, the three Chiefs of 
Staff are to have an individual and collective respon- 
sibility for advising on defence policy as a whole, and 
are to consult together for this purpose. There is thus 
set up at least a nucleus of a Joint General Staff. These 
proposals appear to be on sound lines; whether they ¢o 
far enough is another question ; but comment may weil 
be suspended until the final report of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence is presented in the autumn. Much 
will depend on the personality of the Chairman; and it 
is to be hoped that the post will not be regarded es a 
convenient reward for one of the lesser lights of party 
leadership. 


* * 

THE unofficial dockers’ strike in London has lasted 
now for six weeks; and the expectation of a return to 
work after the holiday, which seemed the more likely 
in view of the readiness of the Southampton dockers to 
unload vessels diverted from London, has been dis- 
appointed. There seem good grounds for the belief that 
the stubbornness of the strikers in a hopeless contest 
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is largely attributable to the generous scale of the relief 
granted to them by the Boards of Guardians. There 
has been no development in the boilermakers’ lock-out, 
beyond a request to Messrs. Vickers from their men for 
a local settlement at Barrow, which, as was inevitable, 
was refused. The attempt was made on Wednesday 
without success to settle the threatened dispute over the 
railway shopmen on the old Great Northern system by a 
joint conference of the rival unions ; and the matter now 
rests with the Minister of Labour, who will not find it 
an easy one to handle. Elsewhere the industrial horizon 
is clearing. The Norfolk crisis over the harvest wage 
has not been precipitated by either side, and farmers 
seem to be making individual bargains with their men 
at figures between £8 and the £10 demanded by the 
union. The London masons have decided to abandon 
strike action. Finally, it is worth noting that after 
meeting the Miners’ Federation, the coalowners are to 
obtain the views of their district associations in regard 
to the three amendments to the present wage agreement 
formulated by the miners at the Folkestone conference— 
a reduction of the profits ratio, an increase in the 
minimum rate of wages, and more detailed information 
in regard to the item “other costs’’ in the financial 


ascertainments. 
* * * 


PARLIAMENT now stands adjourned until November 
13th. The legislative work of the present Session has 
been overshadowed by the grave issues that have arisen 
in foreign affairs; but time was found, before the Houses 
rose, to place a few useful measures on the Statute Book, 
together with some of more questionable value. In the 
former class may be placed the Universities Act, the 
Bastardy Act, and the Act establishing equality in 
Divorce, and to these many would add the Act for pre- 
venting the sale of intoxicants to persons under 
eighteen. For the introduction of all these, with the 
exception of the Universities Act, we have to thank the 
initiative of private members. Of the chief Govern- 
ment measures, the new Rent Restriction Act was 
perhaps as good as could be expected, and the Housing 
Act, inadequate as it is, may do something to remedy 
an evil inherited from the late Government. The 
Agricultural Credits Act has not given much satisfaction 
to anyone, and, among minor measures, the Special Con- 
stables Act can only be described as either superfluous 


or dangerous. 
* * 


Amone the Government Bills that stand over until 
the autumn, the Trade Boards Bill still awaits its second 
reading in the Commons, as do the County Courts Bill, 
the Bill relating to the Carriage of Goods by Sea, and 
the Honours (Prevention of Abuses) Bill, which has, 
however, passed the Lords. Two Bills which contain 
elements dangerous to liberty—the Criminal Justice 
Bill, and that for regulating Reports of Judicial Pro- 
ceedings—have been referred to Standing Committees, 
and will, we hope, be vigorously fought. Of the little 
crop of anti-Labour legislation promoted by Unionist 
private members, Mr. Hurst’s Bill for the Repeal of the 
Trade Disputes Act has already been dropped, as have 
the Trade Unionists Emancipation and the Co-operative 
Societies Liberation Bills. Major Archer-Shee’s 
measure to amend the Trade Union Act of 1913 is carried 
over, as is Sir John Butcher’s Bill for the repression of 
Seditious Teaching; but as it is understood that the 
whole time of the House will be required in the autumn 
for Government business, we presume that nothing 
will be heard of these measures any more than of the 
Land and Mines Nationalization Bills introduced by 
members of the Labour Party. Unless the Government 





comes to the rescue, the Performing Animals Bill is 
likely to share the same fate, despite the large measure 
of agreement reached, as is Lord Newton’s useful Bill 
for the Regulation of Advertisements, which has passed 
the Lords, and is now in the Committee stage. 
* * * 
Our IrisH CorresponpvENT writes :— 


“‘ Both Houses of the present Parliament will meet 
to-day (Wednesday), presumably for the last time, as 
dissolution is necessary to-morrow if the elections are to 
be held on August 27th. Unexpected difficulties have 
attended the passing of both the Public Safety Bill and 
the Land Purchase Bill owing in part to the determina- 
tion of the Senate to assert its rights to debate these 
measures fully, and in part to the clause in the Constitu- 
tion which provides for a delay of seven days between 
the passing of a measure and the giving of the Governor 
General’s fiat. which is necessary to give it the force of 
law. This latter point was dramatically brought out by 
the Courts when the Public Safety Bill was adduced as a 
good return to a writ of Habeas Corpus. As a result, 
two prisoners have been released, and the Dail and 
Seanad had to pass a second Act to give effect to the 
first. It remains more than a little doubtful whether 
the desired effect has yet been achieved, and the publié 
await with interest the judgment of the Courts on the 
many further proceedings for Habeas Corpus which are 
now proceeding. A variation of the same difficulty has 
arisen in the case of the Land Purchase Bill, and here 
again it seems probable that the Houses will be asked 
to-day to pass enabling resolutions. All these questions 
cause a certain amount of annoyance to the Government 
under the present abnormal conditions, but they go to 
show that the makers of the new Constitution did their 
work thoroughly and wisely in the direction of protect- 
ing the people from ‘ rushed ’ legislation. 

+ * * 

‘* MEANWHILE electioneering activity is at last in 
full swing, and as the period available is less than three 
weeks, we may expect to see a very concentrated cam- 
paign. Three parties appear to be working on an 
organized and coherent basis—the Cumann na nGaedhael 
(the Government party), Farmers, and Labour. The 
Labour party is suffering from an unfortunate split, 
which resulted in serious disturbances on the first day of 
the Trades Congress, and may yet have far-reaching 
results on the election. It is probable, however, that 
they will return enough candidates to give them the posi- 
tion of an official opposition. The Farmers have a small 
split of their own to contend with in the shape of a Land 
League and Democratic Party; but this is not likely to 
worry them very much. The Government, on the whole, 
are in the most comfortable position, and there can be 
no reasonable doubt that they will obtain a good work- 
ing majority—although the support will not be given 
in a very enthusiastic spirit. Their candidates are on 
the whole weak, and several of the best of their present 
supporters are apparently retiring from the field. The 
Republicans (now the Sinn Fein party) are putting up a 
number of candidates, and Mr. de Valera is to take the 
field—unmolested—in Clare next week against Professor 
McNeill. The result of this contest will be significant, 
but I venture to prophesy that under P.R. both will 
do very well and each will claim a victory. Thus one 
more will be added to the series of famous Clare elections. 
The lists are completed by a great number of miscellane- 
ous ‘ business, progressive, and independent ’ candidates 
—most of whom are negligible, though some will be 
elected and some might be valuable but probably will 
not be elected,’’ 
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THE EVOLUTION OF LIBERAL POLICY. 


THE pioneers of the Liberal Summer School movement 
seem to have built even better than they knew. They 
set out to render a special service to Liberalism in a tran- 
sient phase of political confusion. They seem likely to 
make a permanent contribution to the machinery of 
politics. One could not attend the gathering this week 
at Cambridge, or the similar gathering at Oxford a year 
ago, without carrying away the impression that here is 
a movement destined to affect profoundly the institution 
of the party—to make it, we may fairly hope, more 
adequate and worthy for the part which it plays in the 
national life. The procedure at the meetings is of 
interest. A well-known statesman is usually in the 
chair. ‘A lecture is delivered by an individual who is 
less widely known, who often takes no special interest 
in party politics, and who sometimes does not even call 
himself a Liberal, but who is selected because he is 
believed to combine a liberal attitude of mind with a 
special understanding of the problem under discussion. 
Usually there is no doubt that the Chairman is the 
better orator of the two; it seems probable that he would 
make the better administrator; while he is obviously 
better equipped at such useful Parliamentary arts as the 
evasion of awkward questions. In short, it is usually 
clear that he is the right man for the Front Bench. But 
it is usually no less clear that it is the lecturer who has 
the deeper grasp of the problem with which he is dealing. 
Moreover, the lecturer approaches it in a disinterested 
spirit of inquiry which evokes a similar spirit in the 
audience; and the discussions which follow exhibit what 
Mr. Layton, in his introductory remarks at Cambridge, 
termed ‘‘ the student spirit ’’ in a degree very unusual 
at gatherings of a political nature. As one subject after 
another is handled in this manner, it becomes apparent 
how essential to a modern party is some such organ for 
concerted thinking, if its policy is to prove adequate to 
the problems of the day. 

One wonders how it was that in former days party 
policies came into being. One wonders—and one catches 
a clue to much of the recent disillusionment with demo- 
cracy in general, and the party system in particular. For 
this disillusionment has sprung from a growing sense of 
the unreality of party cries and party programmes, which 
in turn is largely attributable to the fact that the party 
has hitherto been a body equipped with highly efficient 
organs for feeling and for action, but no organ at all 
for thought. Elections have been fought on programmes, 
hastily improvized with an eye to  electioneering 
considerations, which prove, when the responsibilities of 
office descend upon the statesmen who have voiced them, 
to bear little relation to what is practicable, or to the 
real needs of the situation. The result is that immense 
discrepancy between promise and performance which is 
attributed to the fundamental insincerity of the poli- 
tician. If, as the party system presupposes, Government 
is best carried on by men who share a common point of 
view, it is essential that those who share that point of 
view should first co-operate in thinking out its practical 
implications, by a process far more systematic and severe 
than can be expected from busy leaders. The vague 
impression that, more than other parties, Labour means 
what it says, which accounts largely for its rapid 
progress in the constituencies, is due to the fact that 
behind its programmes there lies a measure of this 
co-operative thought. 


We take two instances of the contributions which 
the Cambridge School should render to the evolution of 
Liberal policy. A marked feature of the School was the 
new emphasis which was laid on the idea of securing a 
stable standard of value by means of monetary policy. 
At Oxford last year this question was not alluded to; 
at Cambridge, Mr. Layton, Mr. Brand, Mr. Robertson, 
and Mr. Keynes all reached it from different starting- 
points ; and, while-they would doubtless differ in detail 
as to the steps by which they would endeavour to attain 
to the desired goal, there was complete agreement 
between them as to the fundamental importance of the 
issue. Mr. Keynes declared that “the reform of the 
standard of value is, within the economic sphere, the 
question cf the greatest urgency now before us’’; Mr. 
Brand that “ no policy of social reform can neglect ’’ it ; 
Mr. Robertson referred to its “supreme importance ”’ ; 
while Mr. Layton, in discussing the problem of the 
Budget, stated that ‘‘ our monetary policy will determine 
whether the problem of the debt is manageable or not, 
as it will determine many other future social questions.”’ 

Monetary policy has not so far received any notice 
in party programmes or the speeches of party leaders. 
This is not surprising ; for the question is a technical one, 
upon which responsible politicians naturally hesitate to 
move, until it appears that some new departure would 
be endorsed by a weight of expert opinion. Now it is 
most unlikely that expert opinion, as a whole, will declare 
itself at all decisively upon the matter. Not all monetary 
experts share a liberal outlook ; and a man of intensely 
conservative mentality will naturally cling fast on this 
matter to traditional maxims. What we want to know is 
whether there is agreement as to the advisability of a 
new policy on the part of those authorities whose 
temperaments are liberal. The demonstration which 
the Cambridge School afforded that this in fact is so, is 
likely, we may hope, to lead to the question being 
seriously and promptly considered by those responsible 
for the formulation of official Liberal policy. 

Our second instance relates not to a new problem, 
but to a very old one. Both Mr. Layton and Mr. E. D. 
Simon touched, at Cambridge, on the taxation of site 
values. It is announced that the party leaders are to 
make this subject a prominent feature of their autumn 
campaign. There is, however, reason to fear that they 
propose to approach it from a very different standpoint 
from that from which it was approached at the Summer 
School. Mr. Layton and Mr. Simon both made it clear 
that there is no virtue in the taxation of site values as 
such, that what matters is to free building from the 
immense deterrent which the present rating system 
imposes on new construction, and that in order to avoid 
making a present of public money to the owners of 
existing properties, the rates on which have assumed the 
character of an “ hereditary burden,’’ the best way of 
achieving this end is to transfer rates gradually from 
the building to the site. The point, in other words, is 
not the taxation of land values, but the exemption of 
buildings; and, as Mr. Comyns Carr at Oxford and 
Mr. Simon at Cambridge both suggested, the best 
immediate application of the principle might (in view of 
the discrepancy between the selling value of old build- 
ings and the cost of erecting new ones) be the simple 
exemption of new buildings from part of the burden of 
rates. 

Mr. Lloyd George has shown us how very differently 
the matter can be handled, when it is taken up primarily 
as a party cry, and without any preliminary process of 
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constructive thought. He incorporated taxes on land 
values in his Budget of 1909, without relating them to 
the relief of rates, and supported them by a campaign of 
which the keynote was an attack on the ‘“‘ land 
monopoly,’”’ and an appeal to the curious sentiment that 
every man has a “‘ natural right ’’ to the land, to be 
secured by taxing landowners. The result was an 
immediate electoral triumph, a series of peddling and 
irritating taxes which their author was-later constrained 
to sweep away, and a discredit cast upon the principle 
of land-values taxation, which it will not be easy to 
remove. We venture to warn the leaders of the Liberal 
party that, if they entertain the idea of reviving the issue 
along the old lines, and with the old phrases and battle- 
cries, they will find that it has lost even the election- 
eering value which it formerly possessed. Although 
telling cries are necessary for the conduct of elections, 
cries are only really effective when they seem to express 
policies which are felt to be the product of a sincere 
attempt to grapple with the problems of the day. 





THE WEAKNESS OF MR. BALDWIN. 


Ir behoves every British citizen to do a little hard and 
dispassionate thinking about the diplomatic maneuvres 
of the last ten days. No one can read and digest the 
pronouncements which have been made and the docu- 
ments which have been published without being driven 
to two unwelcome conclusions. Not only does the future 
of Europe threaten to be the direct and disastrous 
antithesis of the future the British people, but a few 
years ago, believed themselves to be fighting to make 
possible; but Great Britain herself, on the morrow of 
one of the greatest victories in her history, seems to have 
less influence on the trend of European events, to be more 
completely disregarded by those in control of the forces 
which are really shaping the future of the Continent, 
than at any moment for more than two centuries. This 
position of impotence has been inherited by the present 
Government from its predecessors, and that fact has 
served up to the present moment to disarm criticism. 
But criticism cannot be withheld if the Government con- 
tinues to evade those readjustments in British policy 
which alone can restore to it the effectiveness it ought to 
possess. 

We now know that the Government, in its recent 
proposals to the Allies, strained itself to the utmost to 
make those proposals acceptable to France. It suggested 
that the proposed examination by impartial experts of 
Germany’s capacity to pay should take place under the 
auspices of the Reparation Commission ; although that 
body’s operations have not hitherto proved either useful 
or encouraging. It showed itself to be ready. to advise 
Germany to discourage passive resistance in the Ruhr, 
if France would indicate that such a disavowal ‘‘ would 
involve a reconsideration by the occupying Powers of the 
conditions of their occupation and a gradual return to 
the normal features of industrial life in the Ruhr’’; 
although it must have hesitated to take any such step in 
view of the profound disapproval which the occupation 
has excited in this country, not only on severely practical 
grounds, but on legal and moral grounds as well. 
M. Poincaré, however, has not made the smallest con- 
cession to the British point of view. France, he says, 
will not evacuate the Ruhr until she is paid. If Germany 


were to abandon passive resistance, modifications in the 
occupation would be made, but these modifications, 
apparently, are to be military and administrative only. 
There is no suggestion that the economic control of 
France over this industrial area, which is vital to the life 
of Germany, will be relaxed. Nor is there to be any- 
thing in the nature of a bargain over the cessation of 
passive resistance and the consequent modifications. The 
German proposals are not even to be examined until the 
resistance has ceased. 

In face of M. Poincaré’s disastrous fixity of purpose, 
we cannot evade the fact that our maximum efforts to 
persuade France to readjust her policy have failed. They 
have failed, moreover, a little ignominiously. We have 
been bluntly told by M. Poincaré that France and Bel- 
gium can overcome the resistance of Germany without 
our assistance. The moderation of Mr. Baldwin’s lan- 
guage has been interpreted by the French Press as a sign 
of weakness. Even his reluctance to publish without 
M. Poincaré’s consent documents of which M. Poincaré 
was the author, has been cynically made use of, as soon 
as publicity became unavoidable, in order that the 
French case might be presented to the world a few days 
in advance of our own. In these circumstances the 
Government can only stultify itself if it proceeds upon 
the assumption that the Entente is still in being and 
that it is part of its duty to maintain it. M. Poincaré 
does not allow himself to be so trammelled. He acts as 
he pleases ; and the Entente has become no more than an 
insincere convention, convenient to France and disas- 
trous to Europe, in that it causes British policy to be 
applied to the solution of the European problem only to 
the extent to which it is endorsed in Paris—which at 
present is not at all. 

The Government, in our opinion, should reply 
promptly to the German Note, setting out the lines on 
which it believes’ a Reparation settlement can be 
achieved ; and it should at the same time make (what 
has not yet been made) a plain offer to France, which 
would not remain open unless she agreed promptly to a 
settlement, to forgo repayment of her debt to Britain, 
and to concede to her and the other Allies priority in 
Reparation payments. If France will not permit a 
settlement on these lines we should take diplomatic steps 
to organize, and to place ourselves at the head of, that 
world opinion to which the Government has already 
appealed. We cannot expect a response if we shrink 
from leadership; nor can we expect less powerful coun- 
tries to risk the unfriendliness of France unless we are 
prepared to stand up to France ourselves. 

We are very doubtful, however, whether any 
sufficiently decisive and unambiguous policy can be 
expected from Mr. Baldwin. His own reading of the 
situation seems to be sound enough, but his party is 
divided in mind and its divisions are reflected in his 
Cabinet itself and in the negativeness of his policy. Die- 
hardism is his Achilles’ heel. The views of the Diehards 
are of no intrinsic importance. They are of less intrinsic 
importance than the views of any group in contemporary 
British politics, but recent political history has reinforced 
their influence in the councils of the Conservative Party. 
We do not believe that they can hope to impose their 
own policy on Mr. Baldwin, but their influence threatens 
to blunt the edge of his own. If that is permitted to 
happen, the inadequacy of Conservatism as an instrument 
for the government of modern Britain will be convin- 
cingly demonstrated, but unfortunately the cost of the 
demonstration will be the continued impotence of Britain 
when it is especially necessary that she should be strong. 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


Tue Liberal Summer School at Cambridge was an 
immense success. The addresses were far less like a 
series of unrelated discourses than those at Oxford last 
year; and it became easier to discern something in the 
nature of a coherent policy emerging from the move- 
ment. The participation of a number of local residents 
brought the members into closer contact with the ameni- 
ties of University life; and the performance of “ The 
Cyclops’’ gave them a glimpse of one of the most 
remarkable features of post-war Cambridge—the high 
standard of acting and the keen interest taken in it. 
The dance, the garden-parties, the tennis tournament, 
and the extravaganza provided an abundant variety of 
social distraction. Enough was organized, and not too 
much; and the success of all the arrangements shows 
that in Colonel Tweed the movement has found an ideal 
organizer—with the maximum of efficiency and the 
minimum of fuss. 





THERE could have been no better indication of the 
vitality of the School than the keenness of the discussions. 
In the previous year the opportunities for discussion had 
been very much restricted ; and this year the device was 
tried of having the discussions, not immediately following 
the lectures, but at special sessions in the afternoon. It 
is one thing to be provoked into question or comment 
by something which a lecturer has said immediately after 
the provocation has occurred. It is another to turn up for 
the purpose in a municipal building some hours later— 
especially on lovely afternoons when the gardens and the 
Backs of Cambridge were exerting their most compelling 
charms. But the success of the experiment was un- 
questionable. Local lecturers, accustomed to the 
Cambridge undergraduate, were tempted to revise their 
conceptions of what Mr. Layton termed “ the student 
spirit.”’ 





Mr. McKenna has not authorized any statement of 
his intentions, but it is now invariably taken for granted 
that he will not become Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Die-hard nature being what it is, we cannot say that we 
are altogether surprised. The excellence of the inten- 
tions which led Mr. Baldwin to ask for Mr. McKenna’s 
collaboration and the genuineness of the public spirit 
which caused Mr. McKenna to accept the offer pressed 
upon him are not in doubt; but the idea that Mr. 
McKenna, without even pretending that his essential 
political views had in any way changed, could hold the 
second place in a Conservative Cabinet—merely becaus? 
he is a very able man and because the times are critical 
and the Government the only one possible at the moment 
—was a little too exotic to be practical. Possibly, though 
we do not know this, his own view of the situation 
changed a little as he read the debates on the Budget and 
watched the development, or the lack of development, of 
Mr. Baldwin’s foreign policy. Blurred edges will not do 
in politics, and parties, though they have their good 
and bad moments, remain fairly true to type. The right 
course for an expert, who does not accept many of the 
principles which actuate the members of the Government 
of the day, but who wishes to help it rather than to 
change it, is to give it the benefit of his advice and 
criticism from outside. 


PreEsipDENT HarpDINc was swept into the White House 
because of all the things that he was not, and yet, such 
is the ingratitude of nations, the fact that he remained 


negative to the end lost him the support which had been 
due originally almost entirely to this very quality. In 
his gentle lurches from one side of the road to the other 
he was never either zig or zag. Amiable, genial, trouble- 
hating, he was ever in quest of agreement—a pilgrimage 
on which inevitably every cause is sooner or later mis- 
laid. His mind was always open and always empty. His 
intellectual beach hardly seemed to reach a point at 
which a popular tide could fail to submerge it. But 
ready though he was to be influenced by any friend, he 
was hardly less anxious to listen to every opponent. To 
him everyone was a good fellow, and as all good fellows 
mean what they say, it would have seemed to him both 
ungracious and undesirable to examine what they meant. 


Mr. Harvie was altogether delightful, magnificent 
looking (we must run “someone on a lithograph of 
Harding,’ Senator Knox said), with a vague but 
absolute belief in human goodness, generous, kindly, 
enjoyment-loving (he was impartially fond of children, 
animals, long words, and poker). Conscientiously doing 
his duty in the state of life into which it had not pleased 
God to call him, he died without leaving a single enemy. 
Mr. Coolidge is a very different type of man. Nominated 
at the tail end of an extremely hot Convention, with a 
reputation based entirely on the firm handling of 
a Boston police strike (for which he afterwards disclaimed 
all credit), he is essentially a New Englander. With a 
nasal, shallow voice, thin, sandy hair, small eyes and 
tight lips, his arid personality provides an admirable 
guarantee against the dangerous and luxuriant growths 
of a more fertile soil. He is eminently reassuring to 
the Conservatives with an unquestioned sincerity safe- 
guarded by a complete absence of imagination. He 
never talks, and in Washington his silence is, rightly 
or wrongly, no longer regarded either as strength or as 
discretion. 


Tue Cabinet is understood to have completed its 
inquiry into the leakage of confidential information from 
the Admiralty; but no statement has been made as to 
the result of the inquiry, and none seems to be expected. 
As the ‘‘ Times ’”’ suggests, with refreshing cynicism, 
‘‘ The Summer Recess gives a convenient opportunity 
for the whole matter to be forgotten.’’ The convenience 
to the culprit is obvious; but the public are also inter- 
ested parties, and may take a different view of the 
matter. In announcing the institution of the inquiry, 
Sir W. Joynson-Hicks very properly pointed out that 
government cannot be satisfactorily carried on unless 
confidential documents prepared for submission to the 
Cabinet are regarded as absolutely inviolable. That 
being so, we are entitled to ask who was responsible for 
this breach of trust, and what steps have been taken to 
ensure that it shall be the last, though not the first, of 
its kind. If no further light has been thrown on the 
matter by the time Parliament reassembles, it will be 
the duty of the Opposition to press these questions, at 
whatever inconvenience to the person or persons 
concerned. 


Ir is reported that, in their zeal to reduce expendi- 
ture, the Admiralty propose to discontinue a series of 
monographs on the late war now being prepared for the 
use of naval officers. On the face of it, this is a glaring 
example of false economy. The sum to be saved is said 
to be about £2,000 a year. The prospective injury to 
the efficiency of the Navy may be very great, for close 
study of the strategical, tactical, and technical lessons 
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of the late war is an essential factor in the solution of 
present and future problems. The published history of 
‘‘ Naval Operations ’’—admirable for its own purposes 
—inevitably lacks the finality, the wealth of technical 
detail, and the full documentation, required in a work 
destined to form the basis of such study. A correspon- 
dent of the “ Times ’’ suggests that the Admiralty mono- 
graphs should be placed on sale to the public. This, if 
they form a real Staff History, is probably impracticable, 
but that such a history is required by naval officers there 
can be no question ; and if we can afford a Navy at all, 
we can afford to spend a few thousands on its education. 
The Admiralty have shown legitimate concern with 
regard to the eyes of the fleet; we hope they are not 
indifferent to its brains. 


NEITHER natural beauty nor historical and anti- 
quarian interest can expect much consideration when 
they come into conflict with the demands of Government 
Departments, or the convenience of commerce. The 
War Office are seeking powers to acquire, for a tank 
gunnery school, land which will cut off access to Lul- 
worth Cove. The Marconi Company are contemplating 
the erection of a great group of wireless stations at 
Avebury. Mr. H. Weld-Blundell, of Lulworth Castle, 


and Lord Shaftesbury, Lord-Lieutenant of Dorset, 
deserve the thanks of the public for organizing opposi- 
tion to the War Office proposal. We do not believe 
that it is impossible to find a convenient spot for a 
gunnery school without ruining one of the loveliest and 
most frequented sectors of the Dorset coast. As to 
Avebury, the Marconi Company have kindly explained 
that their plans would do no injury to the unique archzo- 
logical interest of the neighbourhood. Where “ the 
greatest megalithic monument in the world’’ is con- 
cerned we should prefer to run no risks, especially in 
view of what has happened at Stonehenge, where irrepar- 
able damage has already been done, and the only 
remaining fragment of the avenue is in danger. One day 
we shall awake, perhaps too late, to the fact that the 
nation has an interest in treasures of nature and art 
which can easily be destroyed but can never be replaced. 


Mr. Maurice F. Heaty sends this epigram :— 
A European Settlement, you ask? 

To Square the Circle were an easier task. 

In fact the times are further out of joint 

Since France discovered she had Squared a Point. 


OmIcRON. 


CHARLES GREVILLE* 


By LYTTON STRACHEY. 


Tue fortunate generations are the homogeneous ones— 
those which begin and end, comfortably, within the 
boundaries of a single Age. It is the straddlers who are 
unlucky. Charles Greville was a straddler. His life 
lasted from 1794 to 1865, so that the active part of it 
was almost equally divided between two periods of extra- 
ordinary discordance—the period of George the Fourth 
and that of Queen Victoria. The discordance was fatal 
to him. His character had no strongly marked 
individuality. He was neither a rebel nor a prophet. 
He did not, like Lord Melbourne, live to be an 
anachronism—a homesick voyager from a world that had 
disappeared. He was amenable to the Time-Spirit ; and 
the fashionable young man who betted at White’s and 
flirted at Almack’s, and who felt that his wildest dreams 
had come true when he was given the management of 
the Duke of York’s racing stables, became at last a 
grave, respectable personage, in black, with a conscience, 
a follower of Sir Robert Peel, and an admirer of the 
Prince Consort. The transition was complete; but it 
was ruinous. There were the two stools; where was the 
man? He himself was aware of a profound discomfort. 
He thought he was a failure, he complained of his cir- 
cumstances, his temper grew worse and worse. In his 
youth he had been “ Punch ”’ ; he was ‘‘ the Gruncher ”’ 
in his old age. On the whole, perhaps his crossness was 
excusable; perhaps things had been against him ; perhaps 
ha was, indeed, a failure—it certainly looked like it: 
with all his great abilities, what had he done? What 
indeed ?—was all that he and his friends could echo to 
that unpleasant question. And yet, by a whim of destiny, 
the true answer has turned out to be different. Posterity 
discovered that the disappointed, disagreeable, unsatis- 
factory nan had in reality done a great deal—much 
more than most of his contemporaries—enough to make 
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him certainly famous and possibly immortal. 
kept a diary. 

The diary, which filled ninety-one small quarto 
volumes (now preserved at the British Museum), was pub- 
lished in three instalments, in 1874, 1885, and 1887, 
by Henry Reeve, Greville’s friend and colleague. Reeve, 
with great courage and good sense, printed very nearly 
the whole of the manuscript. His omissions were of 
three kinds—scandalous stories, which might have given 
pain to persons then living; observations upon the 
writer’s private affairs ; and reflections upon the character 
and conduct of Queen Victoria. Perhaps the time has 
now come when a really complete edition of the whole 
work might be produced with advantage; for the years 
have smoothed down what was agitating and personal 
half a century ago into harmless history. When the 
book first appeared, it seemed—even with Reeve’s tact- 
ful excisions—outrageous. The later Victorians were 
shocked. Their sharp noses detected at once, under the 
odour of Greville’s high-mindedness, the pungent whiffs 
of original sin. He was not as they were; he had been 
born and bred beneath alien stars; he had come from a 
strange, undesirable country, ruled by a Regent ; he was 
cynical, malicious, and without a heart. To turn from 
their horrified comments to the Greville Memoirs them- 
selves is almost disappointing. In those essentially sober 
pages the envenomed wretch of the Victorian imagination 
is nowhere to be found. To our more impartial vision, the 
book seems, if anything, too serious, too measured—a 
trifle formal, and flat. On reflection, one can under- 
stand the cause of this. It is not so much that the 
subject-matter—the inner workings of the political 
machine—seems to demand a certain colourlessness in 
the treatment; it is rather that this colourlessness 
inevitably followed from the divided nature of Greville 
himself. Saint-Simon’s subject-matter was the same; 
yet he has managed to illuminate it with all the colours 
of the rainbow ; but then Saint-Simon was the fortunate 
child of a homogeneous generation, who could express 
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himself with a tremendous whole-heartedness and with- 
out a single arriére - pensée. With Greville it was 
otherwise. If, as the Victorians supposed, he had been 
simply heartless, his case would have been less parlous ; 
but he was, in fact, half-hearted, which was a much more 
serious matter. His fundamental ambiguity obliged him 
to wince and relent and refrain. And so his book, in 
spite of its high intelligence, its easy, vigorous writing, 
and its immense historical and social interest, remains 
merely a good book ; it is not a great one. 

The major part of it is concerned with the mature 
Greville—the indefatigable newsmonger and sedate poli- 
tician ; and our vision of the earlier incarnation is there- 
fore less distinct. We have a glimpse of him in Oxford, 
letting himself out of a Christ Church window, to get into 
a chaise and four and dash to London to see an execution. 
We catch sight of him a little later at clubs and country- 
houses—fashionable and extravagant, in an exclusive 
Tory set. The Duke of Portland was his uncle, and he 
was properly looked after. He was given a sinecure 
office, the Secretaryship of Jamaica, and in 1821 he was 
made Clerk to the Privy Council, in which position he 
remained for the next forty years. THis income was at 
least £4,000 a year, but he ran into debt. He was fasci- 
nated by racing, and owned a number of racehorses 
himself. On one occasion, he was obliged to borrow 
£3,000 from his uncle the Duke, and, when he was at 
last able to repay the money, he provided himself with 
three Bank of England notes of a thousand pounds each, 
and went off to discharge the debt. ‘‘ Oh, no, Charles,”’ 
said the Duke, “keep the money by all means. It will 
bring you luck.” Charles made some show of reluctance, 
and laid the money on the table. Alas! the sight of 
the bright, clean notes was too much for his Grace, who 
placed them, neatly folded, in his pocket-book, saying: 
“Well, Charles, since you insist upon it——” And 
poor Charles perceived, too late, that a large, untidy 
bundle of dirty notes would have been more appropriate 
to the situation. Another misadventure befell him, of 
a still more unpleasant nature. Some letters, disclosing 
an intrigue between him and a lady, were discovered by 
another lady in a bag which had been left in a shop in 
Bond Street. The letters flew round everywhere, and 
Greville was covered with ridicule. The high society of 
1824 was delighted by the incident; Punch, they said, 
was well punished; the whole affair was charmingly 
absurd; one of the intercepted letters, reported an 
ambassadress, was “ filled with bitter reproaches at his 
not seeming pleased to hear that the dear little babe had 
got a tooth.” Either for this reason, or for some other, 
Greville never married. 

The transition from fashion to politics was accom- 
plished during the agitations of the Reform Bill. 
Greville was drawn into the vortex; and, having once 
tasted the delicious fruit of the tree of political know- 
ledge, he found he could eat nothing else for the rest of 
his life. His intellectual bent asserted itself ; he changed 
his friends, drifting away from his old associates, and 
becoming intimate with the group of men—Tories who 
were almost Whigs, and Whigs who were almost Tories: 
Lord Palmerston, Lord John, Lord Clarendon, Sir 
James Graham—who ruled England during the first 
twenty-five years of Victoria. It is in its picture of 
those years—the later thirties, the forties, and the 
fifties—that the great value of Greville’s journal resides. 
The details might not be always accurate—for he was 
sometimes taken in by great ladies, or used by Cabinet 
Ministers to disseminate convenient falsities—but the 
mass of his information was enormous, and it was first- 
hand. He was not exactly a gossip, nor a busybody ; he 
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was an extremely inquisitive person, in whom, somehow 
or other, it seemed natural for everybody to confide. 
Thus the broad current of London life flows through his 
ample pages, and, as one turns them over, one glides 
swiftly into the curiously distant world of eighty years 
ago. A large leisureliness descends upon one, and a 
sense that there is plenty of room, and an atmosphere 
of extraordinary moderation. Reason and instinct, 
fixity and change, aristocracy and democracy—all these 
are there, but unaccountably interwoven into a circum- 
ambient compromise—a wonderful arrangement of half- 
lights. One’s days pass in endless consultations over the 
intricate eddies of almost imperceptible crises, and, in 
the intervals, one drives in a brougham to Lady 
Palmerston’s party, or listens for five or six hours, 
entranced, to a speech in the House of Commons, or 
walks across St. James’s Park and takes off one’s hat to 
the Duke. So Greville unrolls his long panorama ; then 
pauses for a little, to expatiate in detail on some par- 
ticular figure in it. His portraits, with their sobriety 
of tone and precision of outline, resemble very fine 
engravings, and will prove, perhaps, the most enduring 
portions of his book. 

The Gruncher himself could hardly imagine that any 
of it would endure. He constantly wondered why he 
continued to keep up the futile diary. His life was a 
failure ; why record it? And the worst of it was, he had 
only himself to blame. He sat next Sir Edward 
Alderson at dinner, and “found him a very agreeable 
man, Senior Wrangler, Senior Medallist, a judge, a wit; 
a life all of law and letters, such as I might have led if 
I had chosen the gocd path.” But perhaps, after all, 
the good path was still not inaccessible. He might sell 
his racehorses, for instance; and, at last, after many 
hesitations, in 1857, sell them he did. Yet he hardly 
felt himself the easier. The last relics of youth had 
gone, and old age brought few compensations. His 
friends, he complained, deserted him ; such, indeed, was 
his snappishness that one could scarcely be much sur- 
prised if they did. ‘‘ Ah, M. Greville, est-ce que par 
hasard vous seriez de mauvaise humeur ce soir?’ a 
French lady of his acquaintance was in the habit of 
asking him. A very old lady told the story of how she 
had found him, as a child, in floods of tears after dinner, 
because he had not been given the “ liver-wing” of the 
chicken. Mr. Greville had not changed ; he was too old 
to cry now when he did not get the liver-wing; but he 
grunched. In January, 1865, when he was in his 
seventy-first year, he paid a visit at Taplow Court, where 
a lady happened to be ill with scarlatina. From Taplow 
he went to Savernake ; but Lady Ailesbury was so much 
afraid of infection that she would not allow him into the 
house. Very angry, he drove on to an inn at Marl- 
borough, where he slept in a damp bed. Next day he 
returned with a bad cold to Taplow, shaking with fury, 
and exclaiming: ‘“‘ I come back here because no one will 
receive me!” The chill and the vexation together were 
too much for him, so that by the time he reached London 
again he was very ill. Henry Reeve went to see him in 
the house he shared with Lord Granville in Bruton 
Street, and found the old man propped _up in a chair, 
his large face sunk forward, and his small, sharp eyes, 
with that peculiar expression in them which only comes 
from a life-long observation of horses as well as men, 
fixed on a small quarto book, which he held in his hand. 
It was one of the volumes of his diary. When he died, 
he muttered, Reeve was to have the thing, and do what 
he liked with it. Soon afterwards Reeve left him; he 
ate a woodcock for his dinner, and then went to bed, and 
fell into a sleep, from which he never woke, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE WRONG OF THE RUHR. 

Srr,—Rarely, if ever, has England been treated with 
such studied contumely as in the reply sent by M. Poincaré 
to the communication of the British Government and in the 
manner of its publication. He had resisted publication to 
the last, and on August 2nd, according to a Paris telegram, 
he told the representatives of the Press that just in the way 
in which Great Britain published her documents, so would 
France publish her own. Yet on the very next day, without 
any correspondence with the British Foreign Office, he issued 
the statement which can have few parallels in the records of 
diplomatic correspondence. 

M. Poincaré asserts once again that he is justified by 
Clauses 17 and 18 of Annex II. (Part VIII.), whereas it is the 
common judgment of jurists who have examined the question, 
that he has twisted the clauses to an interpretation they will 
not bear (see a recent pamphlet, “ Right and Wrerg in the 
Ruhr Valley ’’), besides using a part of the Treaty to defeat 
its whole intent and purpose. It is plain enough, indeed, 
that, while Clause 17 permits the Reparations Commission to 
make recommendations to the “interested Powers” in case 
of German default, Clause 18 lays it down most clearly that 
it is “ the Allied and Associated Powers ” who are authorized 
to take such measures as may be determined, and those 
Powers are not France and Belgium alone, but the Powers 
named as allied and associated in the preamble of the Treaty. 

But this is not a consideration that serves to arrest the 
predatory actions of M. Poincaré. He does not ask the 
English Government “to fall in with the opinion of the 
French Government.” Thus does he flout us. We have not 
hitherto protested on the legality question—we pointed out, 
nevertheless, the illegality of occupying Appenweier and 
Offenburg—and therefore he considers that the invasion of 
the Ruhr “ does not need to be discussed in that aspect.” It 
is already une chose jugée. Moreover, qui veut la fin veut les 
moyens. “The Ruhr is occupied.” J’y suis, j’y reste. There 
is no scruple about rifling locked drawers or breaking open 
safes to obtain money. Je prends mes biens ow je les trouve. 
Neither, sad to relate, does there seem to be any scruple 
about taking such action as deprives infants of milk so that 
they waste away, or reducing the educated and refined classes, 
the old, the feeble, the blind and the lame, who have sub- 
sisted on slender stipends, to want, beggary, or death. This 
apparently is how he proposes to create what he calls “ the 
will to pay.” This is where the human understanding is 
utterly baffled. War is a terrible thing, but a “ peace” 
like this is to many people worse. 

What concerns the Germans, indeed, but other nations 
as well, is the economic and social catastrophe that is being 
induced, with its consequences of unemployment and disorder. 
Our own country is far more devastated than is France, though, 
be it noted, we do not invite French cadets over to witness 
the scenes of our misfortune! No one can foretell what will 
happen if Germany should collapse. Already her purchasing 
power has been destroyed. We have lost a market for our 
woollen and other manufactures. India is losing a market 
for her jute, her hides, her seeds, and her rice. Canada 
fears she cannot sell her bumper crop. Australian wool 
exports are restricted. The trade of Antwerp is endangered. 
In greater or lesser degree the whole world suffers. If 
Germany cannot purchase, her former customers receive less 
money, and they cannot purchaso as before. Those who 
carried her trade and benefited by it suffer. 

These are economic difficulties arising from the Ruhr 
and the paralyzing of Germany, but there are other dangers 
as well. The Westphalian workers have shown a power of 
restraint and self-control, in face of unexampled provocation, 
that is not less than marvellous, but the situation grows 
rapidly worse, the tragedy deepens, and there are grave 
dangers of exasperated men seeking vengeance. It has been 
a hard thing to hold some of them back. Communism, 
also, is growing stronger every day—Russian gold is known 
to have supported it—and there is rising inevitably a stronger 
spirit of opposing nationalism, so that many Germans fear 
civil war. But the exact nature of the approaching tragedy, 
or its hour, it is impossible to determine. Never did a 
winter forebode such evil as that which is ncw approaching. 





Yet many of us are still fiddling like Nero; but, happily, 
the Government having taken a stand, if it will stand firm, 
we shall no longer be seen washing our hands like Pilate. 
We do now really know that the Ruhr is our affair. 

There is eminent nced to bring about a settlement there. 
The sinister figure of political ambition is laying the seeds of 
future war. Let a great statesman arise, and they will be 
uprooted. It is sometimes asked, “‘ Are we to go to war with 
France?” Certainly not. Let us summon France instantly 
to the council table to discuss both the legal matter which 
M. Poincaré despises and the reparations. There must be 
no talking to waste time. There must be a plan to be accepted 
or rejected. Our first desire is to work with France if she 
will work with us. Each day’s delay is a danger. If France 
will not respond we shall be sorry, but let us in such case 
lay down our own plans of reparation and settlement, and 
answer Germany ourselves, rallying Italy and other Allies 
to our side. Let the Dominion Premiers pronounce. The 
plan and the procedure must be proclaimed. We have 
ceased to whisper in corners. Let us now speak out in the 
market-place of the world. England, with a constructive 
policy, can cure the immense evils of the time, and thus can 
ward off misery, tragedy, and catastrophe.—Yours, &c., 

Joun LEYLAND. 

Crimsworth Dene, Forest Hill, S.E. 





Sir,—In connection with the proposed German mora- 
torium, it is said that if France can devise a method of 
keeping a mule so weak that it cannot kick, and yet so strong 
that it can work, there might be a solution of the difficulty. 

So wrote sagacious Mr. “ Punch” twelve months ago— 
on August 16th, 1922; but last week Mr. Baldwin still said : 
“It has often been stated that there are ulterior motives. I 
don’t desire to believe that, but should that be so, I would 
say just this. Deep down in every British heart, irrespective 
of party, lies a profound sense of what they believe to be 
right. . . .” Of course, everyone here would prefer not to 
think of ulterior motives, but has not the time come at last 
to say to France more precisely what we do think and shall 
do because of it? 

If our ultra Conservatives in the Cabinet desire 
Mr. Baldwin still to have an exaggerated regard for French 
susceptibilities—in spite of France’s flagrant disregard of 
British rights and interests, and of the fact that any inter- 
ference with Germany’s purchasing power correspondingly 
lessens our manufacturers’ selling power and that of the 
Colonies—will they, these Die-hards, at least tell France in 
unambiguous language that England will now ask for the 
regular payment of interest on the French Debt—of not less 
than six hundred million pounds—instead of further 
allowing her to spend our money on warlike enterprises such 
as the Ruhr? 

At any rate, this demand would well go with Mr. Bald- 
win’s “pro-British” policy, and might bring Monsieur 
Poincaré to a proper understanding of his legal and moral 
obligations towards allies who have saved his country from 
disaster ; and who are still willing to uphold an “entente” 
which may soon draw Europe into that “ irretrievable ruin ”’ 
Mr. Baldwin himself is foreshadowing. 

And that large section of the British people, who do not, 
allow their “deep-down” sense of right to be influenced by 
what one of your able contributors so rightly deseribes as 
Lord Rothermere’s machine for manufacturing mob opinion, 
will be grateful to you for having persistently shown this 
illegal and ruthless occupation of the Ruhr in its true aspect. 
—Yours, &c., H. SanpeErs. 

Kingsway, W.C.2. 

August 9th, 1923. 





Sir,—I thank you heartily for your protest against the 
unfair and ungenerous demand of the Government that the 
Germans should abandon their passive resistance in the 
Ruhr. 

But I goa little further. I think that the establishment 
of the principle of passive resistance is a distinct gain to the 
cause of Peace. If war is to be suppressed, this is the only 
method of checking lawless tyranny. The Friends used it 
when expelled from their chapels ; and in another form the 
Chinese students have used it against Japanese aggression. 
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Of course it is liable to abuse like every other weapon of 
defence ; but much less so than most.—Yours, &c., 
C. E. Maurice. 
Eirene Cottage, Gainsborough Gardens, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
August 4th, 1923. 





Sir,—The second paragraph of Article 11 of the League 
of Nations Covenant reads thus :— 

“It is also declared to be the friendly right of each 
member of the League to bring to the attention of the 
Assembly or of the Council any circumstance whatever 
affecting international relations which threatens to disturb 
international relations or the good understanding between 
nations upon which peace depends,”’ 

The first paragraph of Article 17 of the League of 
Nations Covenant reads thus :— 

‘‘In the event of a dispute between a member of the 
League and a State which is not a member of the League, or 
between States not membe.’s of the League, the State or States 
not members of the League shat: be invited to accept the 
obligations of membership in the League for the purposes of 
such dispute, upon such conditions as the Council may deem 
just. If such invitation is accepted, the provisions of Articles 
12 to 16 inclusive shall be +7 with such modifications 
as may be deemed necessary by the Council.” 

Article 19 of the League of Nations Covenant reads 
thus :— 

“The Assembly may from time to time advise the 
reconsideration by members of the League of treaties which 
have become inapplicable, and the consideration of inter- 
national conditions whose continuance might endanger the 
peace of the world.” 

1. Hitherto, out of some fifty odd State members of the 
League, none has apparently cared to incur the displeasure 
of France by exercising its “ friendly right” in regard to the 
Ruhr dispute. This, too, in face of the fact that France, 
having subscribed and ratified the Covenant, has tacitly 
approved such a proceeding. Any State-member of the 
League—even Paraguay—can request the Secretary-General 
to summon a meeting of the Council forthwith! 

2. Why has the Council failed in its bounden duty to 
invite Germany to accept the obligations of membership in 
the League for the purposes of the Ruhr dispute? 

3. What does the Assembly propose to do in September ? 


Yours, &c., Puitie ButTLeEr. 
31, Coram Street, Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


“THE AMERICAN DEBT.’ 


Sin,—Professor J. M. Keynes justly earned a reputation 
for his well-known book “ The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace,’ but Heaven only knows what has happened to him 
since. His article on “The American Debt,” which appeared 
in your issue of the 4th inst., is the most amazing financial 
article I have ever read. On the supposition that gold may 
be demonetized, and the United States Mint be closed to 
gold in the interests of price stability, whatever that may 
mean, he argues that it is a British interest (except for share- 
holders in gold mines) that gold should fall in value. Most 
people who have suffered, and are still suffering, from high 
prices—either paper or gold—would like to see gold become 
more valuable, and exchange for a greater amount of com- 
modities. Then his amazing statement that “it is a pure 
delusion to suppose that to increase the value of sterling 
lightens the burden of the American debt.” Why then 
trouble about the depreciation and debasing of the currency ? 
According to Professor Keynes, let us work the printing-press 
day and night, get down the value of the pound to a shilling, 
and this will lighten the burden.of the American debt, 
stabilize prices, and ensure prosperity all round. It takes 
one’s breath away, and one can only exclaim, “ Prodigious.” 
As to his statement that if the commodity-value of gold were 
to rise to what it was in 1914 (which I very much doubt) 
the real burden of the American debt would be increased 
fifty per cent., and if it were to fall to what it was in the 
summer of 1920 the real burden would be decreased nearly 
fifty per cent., I entirely disagree. Things don’t work out 
like that in practice. In the first place, I doubt our going 
back to the commodity-value of gold of 1914 for some time. 
I believe we shall see a lower level of prices ; and a good thing 
too, particularly if sound financial methods prevail. A 
lower level of prices will stimulate trade eventually, and, 


in fact, help us to regain our foreign trade by which we live. 
Of course, there are other contributing factors leading to 
increased demand of commodities, such as peace and recon- 
struction in Europe. Given all these and an expanding and 
bounding trade will follow. An expanding trade means an 
expanding revenue, and that will enable us to bear the 
burden of the American debt and every other burden we have 
to bear.—Yours, &c., D. M. Mason. 
34, Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W. 7. 
August 7th, 1923. 


MR. CLIVE BELL ON ART. 

Sir,—Whence these sudden references by Mr. Clive Bell 
to “form” and “content” in art (see THe Nation anp THE 
ATHENZUM for July 28th)—the talk of works of art 
which are defective through excess of form over content? 
Was there not a time when Mr, Bell told us that art was 
form (‘pure form’’), and that so-called “content” was 
accidental and irrelevant to art as art ?—when he told us that 
true art expressed only the universal xsthetic emotion, and 
that to speak of it as expressing any other and specific emotion 
was to fall into the “ pathetic fallacy ” ?—when he said such 
things as, “To appreciate a work of art we need nothing but 
a sense of form and colour and a knowledge of three- 
dimensional space” (“ Art,” p. 27); “People who can feel 
pure esthetic emotions .. . are concerned only with lines 
and colours, their relations and quantities and qualities ” 
(p. 30); “To help the spectator to appreciate our design we 
have introduced into our picture a representative or cognitive 
element. This element has nothing whatever to do with art” 
(p. 225)? What does Mr. Bell now mean by “content”? 
Perhaps he would explain—Yours, &c., 

A. 8. L. Tessrmonp. 
28, Village Road, Birkenhead. 





POETRY 


REVERIE. 
Tue dark road journeys to the darkening sky, 
The twilight settles like a circling pool, 
The railway bridge is lifted up on high, 
And the unerring lines are beautiful. 


A soldier and his girl in casual walk 
Pass heavily, their garments creased with woe, 
Like stiff slow-labouring statues; yet they talk 
In peace and gather comfort as they go. 


In the small cabin by the railway-side 
A lonely concertina by some priest 
Of guileless joy is played ; its sound goes wide 
Like the blunt brumming of a vague-voiced beast. 


I stand, and thin-toned anguish frets my heart 
Over the cabin-boy who all the night 

Sits in his thoughtless paradise apart 
And in his lonely monologue finds delight ; 


And over these two who, in half-dumb talk, 
With broken gestures and half-shapen speech, 
In unintelligible rapture walk, 
Too far for vain and longing thought to reach. 


O, why should fading form and falling sound 
Such sculptured shapes of deep division take? 
Why do we walk with muted footsteps round 


In this strong trance called life from which none 
wake? 


Whither do these blind-journeying lovers go? 
What does he wait, the boy with idle hands? 
And I who stand in idle questioning so? 
We walk all four in strange and different lands. 


These lovers never will return again ; 

That sound has died long since within the gloam. 
Why do I wait still with my foolish pain? 

All, all at last must take their sorrow home. 


Epwin Muir. 
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THE LIBERAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
CAMBRIDGE, AUGUST 2-9, 1923. 


[ We publish below reports of most of the addresses delivered at the Liberal Summer School at 


Cambridge during the past ten days. 


We regre! that, fr reasons of space, 't has been nece:sary to omit a 


number of addresses and to subject those which appear to a drastic process of abridgement, from which they 


inevitably lose much of their force and coherence. 


We hope, however, that th's Supplement will serve as a 


useful record to those who were present at the School, and will convey to those of our readers who were not 
present an idea of the lines of thought which were developed at Cambridge. } 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


By GILBERT MURRAY. 


WE Liberals are a sick party—very sick still, though I 
believe convalescent. And we students at this Summer 
School are in a sense the self-constituted physicians of 
the party. We are called upon to make some attempt 
both at diagnosis and at prognosis. 

Why are we so low in our fortunes? I see three 
main causes. First, we were definitely wrecked by the 
action of Mr. Lloyd George in 1916, and especially in 
1918. He, for reasons which we need not now appre- 
ciate, joined with the Jingoes and Conservatives, who 
had then made him Prime Minister, to sweep out of 
existence the party to which we belong. His Whip 
calculated that by detaching 20 per cent. of the Liberal 
vote in any constituency he could make certain of victory 
for the Tories. And very nearly everywhere he did 
detach fully that amount, not only by attracting some to 
vote with the Tories, but by repelling others into 
disgust against Liberalism. The Liberal Party was all 
but killed by a well-engineered split. Most great party 
disasters are due to splits. 

But, secondly, we must admit that Mr. Lloyd 
George would not have thus turned against his old friends 
unless they had already been very unpopular. The 
Liberal Party had already lost favour to such a degree 
that his advisers thought it could be easily destroyed, 
and probably that his own prospects would be damaged 
by his clinging to it. That was due, I think, to three 
reasons. One, that war is a state in which Liberal feel- 
ing cannot live. A nation concentrated on the one duty 
of destroying its enemies, a nation. possessed by the 
passions of hate and fear, and accustomed to the spirit 
of the struggle for life, is absolutely disabled from think- 
ing liberally. The way this atmosphere acts is that the 
men and parties which represent the war spirit become 
more and more powerful and conspicuous and self- 
confident, while those professed Liberals who have not 
Liberalism in the soul are silenced, intimidated, or con- 
verted. Liberalism became a thing of no use. Secondly, 
the war damaged us because we were in power in the 
first years of it, and people expected us to win it straight 
off and we did not. The expectation was wildly unrea- 
sonable, but there it was—and we seemed to have failed. 
And, lastly, we lost support in a third way. Those who 
liked war, the real bloody Jingoes, had their great day, 
though it is nearly past. Those who hated war, and 
therefore opposed this war, suffered for the time, but had 
their day coming. But we both hated war, and yet 
deemed it our duty to carry through this war. We were 
right, I think, absolutely right. But through being right 
we lost favour at the time, and did not stand to regain it 
afterwards. 

If that is the diagnosis, what prospect is there of the 
patient’s recovery? If we cannot in some sense reunite 
we are finished. But I think that, if our principles are 
sound, reunion is bound to come. I do not believe in 
nursing resentments. It is not Liberal, it is not business- 
like. I do not want to punish anyone. On the other 
hand, it seems clearly impossible that the man who 
destroyed us as a party, and who tried conscientiously by 
one combination after another to stamp out the vestiges 
of life that still remained in us, should, after the other 


two parties have rejected him and his stock has fallen 
low, come back and be our leader. I do not see how it 
can possibly be done. And when his adherents point out 
to us that Mr. Lloyd George has still his organization and 
his funds and, if we do not choose him as our prospective 
leader, as heir-apparent to Mr. Asquith, he can and will 
destroy us again, the argument does not convince me of 
either the sincerity of his Liberalism or the loftiness of 
his political principles—the two chief points on which I 
specially desire reassurance. 

Is there then any ground whatever for hope for the 
reconstitution of Liberalism, as incorporated in a great 
party and capable of forming a Government, or must we 
fall back on the hope that, even if weak in numbers, we 
can yet influence the other parties in the House, com- 
pelling them, both by the desire for our votes and the 
influence of our criticisms, to be a little more reasonable, 
more humane, more unprejudiced, more desirous of 
justice and of truth, than they would otherwise be? 
Even that would be something; we could form the 
nucleus of a party which believed in Reason and not in 
Force, which might even yet be the salvation of England. 
But I think there are grounds for the more definite and 
concrete hope. Our policy is right. We may be quite 
certain it is right, because in one field of political action 
after another our opponents—on both sides of the House 
—have reluctantly come round to it. Mr. Asquith’s 
Paisley policy practically dictated the action taken by 
the Coalition for two years ahead, and now the case is 
even stronger. 

There are great economic dangers hanging over 
Europe and over this country. They can only be met by 
a Liberal policy. Probably Mr. Baldwin, if left to him- 
self and his reasonable advisers, would follow a Liberal 
policy—dashed and spoilt perhaps by some very unwhole- 
some ingredients of imperialism and Tariff Reform. But 
will his followers allow him to do so? He was put into 
power by the Die-hards, and they have not so far had 
their reward. He is not allowing them even to ruin 
Europe, much less to proceed to civil war within the 
Kmpire. I think it likely that, sooner or later, either the 
Conservative Party will break in two; or else that Mr. 
Baldwin will give way to the ‘‘ Daily Mail ’’ and Die- 
hard elements, and that the country as a whole will see 
that the Conservative policy has actually led it to 
economic disaster, and is liRely to lead it into war. It 
will insist on a Liberal policy. 

Then, you may say, will be the chance of the Labour 
Party. It has the same foreign policy as we have. No: 
there is, as Sir George Paish has pointed out, one objection 
to the Labour Party, which in a time of economic crisis 
would probably be fatal. Its own wild economic heresies 
make it impossible. A Labour Government would inevit- 
ably give a shock to credit ; and a shock to credit is just 
what the world will not stand. Nothing but a Liberal 
Government will be able to meet the crisis. Let our 
people be ready for the call when it comes. 

I do not feel sure about the actual lines between 
parties. I have never objected on principle to coalition, 
as long as it is an honest coalition of persons who are in 
real agreement. I have always thought that, after the 
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great heart-searching caused by the war, some mixing of 
parties would be for a long time ahead inevitable, and 
was definitely desirable. But though an occasional stock- 
taking like this is probably wise, and at worst is a venial 
concession to human weakness, in the main I believe that 
that man fights the best battle who does not keep count- 
ing the chances of victory. I do not know whether our 
party will ever again rule the country. It may be that 
the struggle for life will from now onward become so 
fierce, both inside the nation and out, that politics may 
sink to the hideous level of a Marxian class contest, in 
which Liberalism will disappear, as justice and fairness 
and common human affections will disappear. But I am 
clear that, whether it is used or not, Liberalism is the 
one right medicine for the evils of our time. Two 
Liberal—genuinely Liberal—Prime Ministers in two 
fairly strong ccuntries could even at this moment gave 
Europe. You and I believe we have seen that truth. 
We have even, here and there, induced. our opponents to 
see it, though they see it too late and practise it too 
timidly. Like the League of Nations itself, our prin- 
ciples are accepted—perhaps reluctantly and _half- 
heartedly and without full understanding, but, in fact, 


accepted—by the instructed public opinion of all the 
leading nations in Europe and across the Atlantic. 
These sick nations themselves know what they need. 
They know it, but they have not the self-mastery to put 
it in practice. We Liberals may not now be able to 
control nations and form Governments. But we have 
that precious truth in our charge; we can uphold it and 
let its light shine so long as this world-order stands. 

Have they not, as a matter of fact, tried all the 
alternatives which are at times so loudly recommended 
to us? They have tried militarist reaction, and it only 
perpetuated the poison of war. They have tried revolu- 
tion, and it has only increased the economic distress of 
rich and poor. They have tried Red and White, national- 
ized railways and private ownership of railways. They 
have tried Socialism and individualism, peasant Govern- 
ments and clerical Governments. They have clung to 
Governments which claimed proudly to be the enemies of 
every country but their own, and which need not have 
made that limitation. The thing that they have never 
dared to try is the one thing that would save them— 
Liberality. And they will not try it till Great Britain 
sets them the example. 


THE LIBERAL IDEAL 


By RAMSAY MUIR. 


WueEN we profess our allegiance to Liberal principles, we 
claim that our political action is guided by a coherent 
philosophy. But this philosophy needs to be con- 
tinually restated in terms of the changing problems of 
human society ; and the need for restatement was never 
greater than to-day. 

Liberalism began as an attempt to readjust the 
relations of men in society, not in accordance with 
prescription and usage (by which they had always, in 
the main, been governed), but in accordance with 
reason and justice and the deliberate assent of their 
fellows. It was essentially a movement of emancipa- 
tion, and rested on the belief not only that liberty is 
the highest of boons, but that the most healthy and 
progressive society will be that in which the fullest 
opportunities of self-development are afforded to every 
individual and to every national group. The first step 
in this readjustment was the establishment of equal 
legal and political rights, and this was the main, 
though not the only, achievement of nineteenth-century 
Liberalism. Many thought, and some still think, that 
this was all that was necessary—the removal of privi- 
leges and legally established inequalities, and the 
establishment of “a free field and no favour.’’ Those 
who hold this view are the advocates of laisser faire. 
But laisser faire is not Liberalism ; it is much nearer to 
Anarchism. For Anarchism holds that law and govern- 
ment are a restraint upon individual. freedom; 
Liberalism holds that liberty is always dependent upon 
law, and that every enlargement and refinement of 
liberty has to be secured under the protection of the 
common will by an enlargemeut and refinement of law. 
Liberty is not a merely negative thing, a mere absence 
of restrictions; it is a positive thing, the existence of 
the conditions which will enable us to make the most 
and the best of our powers. Nobody can create these 
conditions by his own strength: he must always be 
dependent upon his fellows. Equality of legal and 
political rights is therefore only the foundation of 
liberty in this more generous sense. 

There are certain broad conditions which have to 
be fulfilled before all citizens can fully enjoy liberty in 
this generous sense, and since Liberalism is the pursuit 
of liberty it must set itself to satisfy these conditions. 
To define these conditions clearly is the best way of 
redefining the philosophy of Liberalism. 


Security oF LIFE. 


The first of these conditions is Security, to attain 
which is almost the primary function for which States 
exist. Liberty only begins, in any real sense, when the 


‘our slowly progressing civilization. 


State ensures security of life and limb to all its members 
by legal prohibition of the use of violence and private 
war. Thus law is the foundation of liberty in the 
beginning, as it is to the end. 

But security of life is of little value unless it is 
accompanied by a real security of livelihood, which 
means that the honest worker must be sure of a decent 
and self-respecting maintenance both when he is at 
work and when he is out of work through no fault of 
his own. The nineteenth century paid little attention 
to this need. Twentieth-century Liberalism was begin- 
ning to tackle it, fixing a minimum wage through the 
Trade Boards, and dealing with the problem of unem- 
ployment by means of insurance. But we are still very 
far from having satisfied this condition of liberty; and 
the satisfaction of it must be one of the primary 
obligations of Liberalism. 


SECURITY OF PROPERTY. 


Another esgential form of security is security of 
property, which our ancestors regarded as the very pivot 
of a sound social order. And, indeed, it is essential for 
liberty that every man should be secure in the posses- 
sion and free use of what he has legitimately earned. 
But in three ways modern Liberalism takes a less crude 
view of what security of property involves than our 
ancestors did. (1) It claims greater powers for the 
State by way of taxation. (2) It distinguishes between 
earned and unearned or inherited wealth, mulcting the 
latter by differential taxation and by death duties; 
while it is also prepared to deal drastically with the 
rights of bequest and inheritance, holding that a man’s 
just power over what he has earned need not extend so 
far as to enable him to transmit vast accumulations to 
those who have done nothing to earn them. (3) While 
insisting that a man must securely hold what he has 
legitimately earned, it lays stress upon the word 
“legitimately,’’ and is prepared to recognize that 
security of property cannot be said to have been 
genuinely established until every man receives as by 
right a share of the product of common effort not 
grossly disproportionate to the value of his contribution. 
To attain security of property in this sense is no easy 
task, capable of being performed by magistrates and 
policemen, but a very delicate and difficult undertaking. 
Yet Liberalism must face this task if it is to be true to 
its ideal. 

INTERNATIONAL SECURITY. 


There is a still more fundamental form of security, 
security for the very existence of the social order and of 
We have been 
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accustomed to trust for this to our national strength, 
our Navy and Army, and not in vain. But to-day we 
must realize that, thanks to the progress of science and 
of the arts of destruction, we can no longer trust to the 
old means. Our national liberty, like our personal 
liberties, must be placed under the protection of law— 
of international law based upon international agree- 
ment ; and to labour for this is one of the primary duties 
of Liberalism. Thus the attainment of security, which 
is only the first of the conditions of real liberty, is a 
task so many-sided, so complex, and so challenging that 
it dwarfs all the achievements of our ancestors. 


Setr-MastTery. 


The second of the fundamental conditions of liberty 
is self-mastery: the free man must have access to the 
means of making the best of his own powers of body and 
mind. He cannot do this without the help of his fellows ; 
and therefore Liberalism has long since undertaken the 
task of organizing provision for public health and for 
education. But we are only at the beginning of our 
tasks in these fields. The great enterprises both in 
public health and in education which Liberalism had 
undertaken during the ten years preceding the war have 
to be taken up again and carried much further; and 
there are certain dangers, especially in the field of educa- 
tion, against which we have to be on our guard. 


Se_r-GovERNMENT. 


The third of the fundamental conditions of liberty 
is self-government: the free man must be able to feel 
that he has a voice in determining the conditions of his 
own life, and a share of responsibility for the well-being 
of his fellows. This is the ultimate reason for the 
establishment of a democratic system in the political 
sphere. Even in the political sphere the task is far from 
being accomplished. In the industrial sphere it is only 
being begun, and to work it out will be one of the 
supreme tasks of the future. Here it is necessary to 
distinguish between the attainment of justice in human 
relationships, the only sphere to which the democratic 


procedure through discussion and agreement is possible 
or healthful, and the more creative functions of industry 
which depend so much upon individual genius ana 
personal leadership that they can never be satisfactorily 
decided by discussion and voting. The distinction is not 
always easily drawn. But it is a vitally important 
distinction. The greatest defect of the Socialist theory 
is that it wholly fails to appreciate its importance. 


LEADERSHIP. 


Finally, there is a fourth fundamental condition of 
liberty which is even more important than the rest— 
which forms, indeed, the chief end for which the rest 
exists. The greatest need of men is wise and courageous 
leadership. To attain this, ‘‘ the career must be open to 
talent,’’ and those who are capable of leadership must 
be able to win and wield it, unhampered either by pre- 
scriptive privileges on the one hand, or by a rigid and 
mechanical organization based upon a false equalitari- 
anism on the other. To clear the way for natural leaders, 
whatever their origin; to discover, to cherish, and to 
follow them, is the highest task of Liberalism, and the 
best hope for the future ; and democracy will only justify 
itself if it leads to this result—it will bring ruin if it 
means jealousy of the exceptional man. 


Tue Task Berore Us. 


Thus regarded, the Liberal ideal is a very exacting 
and a very noble one. To extend security of life so that 
it shall cover security of livelihood ; to transform security 
of property so that it shall mean that every man shall 
freely enjoy what his efforts have deserved ; to base our 
national security upon the rock of law instead of the 
shifting sands of military strength; to ensure to every 
citizen the means of attaining a genuine mastery of his 
own powers of body and mind; to enable every man to 
feel that he has a real voice in the determination of the 
conditions of his life, so’far as these are capable of being 
determined by agreement; to open the way for all who 
have the gifts of leadership, so that they may lead us into 
a happier world: these are no mean or easy tasks. Our 
work is not over; it is only beginning. 


A NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ASSEMBLY 


By A _ D. 


Tre phrase, ‘‘ Machinery for the Self-Government 
of Industry,’’ is so often repeated to-day that it is apt 
to repel the reader. I must try to explain what I mean 
by it. No one but the most complacent employer would 
say to-day that, quite apart from the depressing and 
temporary commercial conditions, the industrial machine 


is in a healthy condition. The majority of the citizens © 


of this country, I think it is fair to say, and certainly 
the vast majority of those persons actually engaged in 
industry, are dissatisfied with the present state of 
industry. Different political groups have different 
remedies. One pins its faith to ‘‘ Whitleyism,’’ another 
to Christianity, another to Co-partnership, another to 
Profit-sharing. The Labour Party have recently 
reaffirmed their solution for this and every other ill, 
namely “ the supersession of Capitalism by the Socialist 
Commonwealth.’? We younger Liberals are profoundly 
dissatisfied with the state of industry, but we have no 
such sovereign remedy to advocate as our Labour friends. 
We believe, however, that there are remedies, not one, 
but many, which each industry will find out for itself, 
granted the opportunity of doing so. What will suit 
the mines will probably not suit the railways. What 
will suit the comparatively unskilled labour at the docks 
will not suit some of the highly skilled engineering trades. 
But I think one can safely generalize to this extent: 
firstly, that, if those engaged in industry are to develop 
what the Whitley Committee styled “ pride in their call- 
ing,’’ the different industries must gradually evolve 
machinery to enable all the persons concerned, from the 
management down to the manual worker, each in due 
proportion, to participate effectively in the control of 


McNAIR. 


the industry ; and secondly, that some kind of statutory 
sanction will be required for the working of the machinery 
so evolved. For instance, in the case of the coal mines, 
Parliament itself, in the Mining Industry Act, 1920, 
offered that industry a scheme of modified joint control 
largely based upon proposals hammered out by the vari- 
ous groups represented on the Sankey Commission. (The 
miners are again demanding that the Act should be put 
into force.) But it is too much to expect Parliament to 
take the initiative in every case. It is the industry itself 
which must take the initiative, introduce the necessary 
measure through an Indvstrial Assembly, and approach 
Parliament through that channel to obtain statutory 
force for its proposals, 


Tue Functions oF THE ASSEMBLY. 


(a) From the preceding paragraph it is clear that 
the main function of this Assembly is to relieve Parlia- 
ment by threshing out measures dealing both with 
ordinary routine industrial matters, such as safety, 
health, workmen’s compensation, &c., and also any pro- 
posals which may be placed before it having the object 
of giving to an industry some means of joint control. A 
glance at the Statute Book is enough to enable one to 
realize the magnitude of the relief which Parliament 
would thereby obtain. Factcry Bills, Mines Bills, Work- 
men’s Compensation Bills, the Trade Boards Bill, could 
receive from such an Assembly much more detailed and 
better-informed: consideration than is given by Parlia- 
ment itself. It is not inconceivable that a Bill involving 
an important political principle, such as the present 
Trade Boards Bill, or a Bill to amend the Coal Mines 
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(Minimum Wage) Act, should first be introduced into 
Parliament and then, if it received a second reading, be 
remitted to the Assembly for the Committee stage. 

(b) Secondly, the Assembly should be deliberative as 
well as legislative. What? Another “ talking-shop’’? 
critics will say. Yes, why not? Public discussion upon 
industrial affairs is anathema to a certain type of busi- 
ness manager. But he must realize that when you have 
taught men to read and think and encouraged them to 
exercise political power, a large number of them want to 
think and talk about the business to which their best 
waking hours are devoted. An opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of industrial problems is of great value, as many 
managers who have established Works Committees and 
Councils will attest. It serves to ventilate grievances, 
real and imaginary, dispelling the latter and putting the 
former in their true perspective. It clears the atmo- 


sphere and helps the various parties to understand one 


another. It stimulates ideas, of which no party in 
industry has a monopoly. Said John Stuart Mill: 
“ Representative assemblies are often taunted by their 
enemies with being places of mere talk and bavardage. 
There has seldom been more misplaced derision. I know 
not how a representative assembly can more usefully 
employ itself than in talk, when the subject of talk is the 
great public interests of the country and every sentence 
of it represents the opinion either of some important 
body of persons in the nation or of an individual in whom 
some such body have reposed their confidence.’’* This 
was said of Parliament. I believe it to be equally true 
of subordinate assemblies grouped round Parliament, 
such as the Church Assembly or an Industrial Assembly. 

(c) Thirdly, we must consider how far the Assembly 
would be capable of acting, not as a direct conciliator, 
for it would be too large, but as a forum for the 
public investigation of industrial disputes. Here I am 
the reverse of hopeful—for reasons which will become 
more apparent when I come to deal with its composition. 
Conciliation was the avowed object of the representative 
Industrial Council formed) by the Board of Trade in 
October, 1911, but it failed to cope with the grave 
national disputes which very soon faced it. Conciliation 
bulks as one of the objects of the National Industrial 
Councils outlined in the Report of the Whitley Com- 
mittee, such Councils being, however, national only in 
the sense of comprising the whole of one industry. 
Conciliation was one of the objects of the National 
Industrial Council recommended} in 1919, and, as I have 
already indicated, I think the lack of response received 
by that proposal is largely due to the emphasis laid on 
that function. In fact, to put conciliation in the fore- 
front is to take the stick by the wrong end. The need 
for conciliation arises from an unhealthy state of affairs 
in the industrial body; conciliation is a palliative. If 
we can only improve the health of the industrial body, 
the need for conciliation will decline. So I am averse 
to expecting much in the way of conciliation from a 
National Industrial Assembly in its early stages. 

(d) Generally, I think it may be necessary in the 
early stages to confine the work of the Assembly to the 
less political aspects of industrial affairs. We cannot shut 
our eyes to the present temper prevailing in industry. 
If we are merely going to reproduce in the Assembly the 
same political cleavage as exists in the House of 
Commons and outside of it, I doubt whether we are going 
to get much from it. My view is rather that the 
Assembly should make a start on the less political 
measures, such as Factory Bills or Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Bills, while measures certain to arouse acute division 
of political opinion would continue to be introduced into 
Parliament, and might possibly be remitted to the 
Asse bly if and when a second readin + debate had dis- 
posed of some of the more important pol tical controversy. 
The main thing is to get the Assembly started, with a 
limited sphere of activity ; if it makes good, Parliament 
will be glad enough to foster it as a means of relieving 





*“ Representative Government,” ch. v. 
+ Cmd, 50, 


congestion or of obtaining expert consideration of pro- 
posals of industrial reform. 


THE CoMPOSsITION OF THE ASSEMBLY. 


This can only be settled in the light of the conditions 
prevailing at the time of the decision to establish an 
Assembly, and I do not propose to spend much time over 
it now. The composition of the National Industrial 
Council of 1919 is at any rate one suggestion. There 
are, however, three questions of principle on which a few 
words must be said. 

(a) It is clear in my opinion that, instead of the 
members being elected by direct popular vote, the 
majority of them must be nominated by the existing 
organizations of employers and workmen. Some may 
take the view that the Assembly should be built up from 
the Joint Industrial Councils established under the 
stimulus of the Whitley Report. The field covered by 
these Councils is, however, limited ; and as the members 
of the Assembly should have a first-hand responsibility 
towards those whom they represent, I believe the existing 
representative employers’ and workmen’s unions afford a 
more solid basis for the selection of representatives in 
the Assembly. There is not much of the field of industry 
which is not covered by the Confederation of Employers’ 
Organizations on the one hand, and the General Council 
of the Trade Union Congress on the other hand, and 
these two bodies between them would in effect control 
the nomination of a very large part of the Assembly. 

(6) It would seem necessary to reserve a certain 
number of places for nominees of the Government. This 
is necessary to represent such parts of industry as may 
not be covered by the main organizations. Is it also 
necessary to represent the consumer? This is a matter 
which can only be approached with grave doubt. On 
the National Industrial Council recommended in 1919 
he was not to be represented. In the German Economic 
Council he is represented. Frankly, the case for the repre- 
sentation rests mainly on the possibility of conscious or 
unconscious collusion between employer and workman to 
the detriment of the public. On the other hand, what 
one industry produces another consumes. The steel 
industry will not support an increase in the cost of pro- 
duction of coal which will compel furnaces to be put out 
of blast. So in a sense each industry is the custodian 
of another. The main objection to the representation of 
the consumer as such is that he would tend to become 
the arbitrator between employer and workman, and it 
is unlikely that either would in the present industrial 
temper be content to place his interests at the mercy 
of this unknown factor. I do not think this question is 
vital, as the consumer is well represented in the ultimate 
body—Parliament, but it requires very careful consider- 
ation. Possibly a certain degree of concurrence by con- 
sumers’ representatives might be required for measures 
relating to wages or profits. 

(c) I do not think that the Miriister of Labour should 
be the Chairman of the Assembly, as was suggested for 
the Council in 1919. I think he and one or more of 
his staff should have a right of audience in the Assembly, 
while a chairman and a vice-chairman representing 
different sides of industry should be selected by the 
Assembly. Alternatively, some one individual possess- 
ing the confidence of employers and employed might be 
selected to act as an independent President. 


ConcLusION. 


I submit that by concentrating public attention 
upon the idea of a National Industrial Assembly such 
as I have outlined Liberalism can render a very real and 
a veiy characteristic service to the country. We have 
almczt come to an impasse in industrial matters, each 
side grimly holding on to what it has got and refusing to 
yield an inch if it can help it. What is wanted now is 
an act of faith towards industry—not a cut-and-dried 
scheme dictated from above, but the provision of 
machinery whereby industry can determine its own 
future and can adapt itself—doubtless not without mis- 
takes—to meet the new and legitimate aspirations of the 
body of workers engaged in it, 
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A LIBERAL FINANCIAL POLICY 


By W. T. LAYTON. 


Tue Budget is the key to all social and political life, just 
as the wages or salary of the individent ond his method 
of spending it is the central economic fact of the life of 
the individual. Current finance is overshadowed by the 
burden of paying for the war, and we are rightly appalled 
by the magnitude of the task when it is remembered that 
interest on the Debt, Sinking Fund, and War Pensions 
together are more than two and a-half times the whole 
pre-war revenue from taxation. But we must not be 
overwhelmed by these figures. 

There are two things to be said about the burden of 
the debt. First, it is about the same as that left by the 
Napoleonic Wars when measured in proportion to the 
wealth of the country. During the following century 
that burden fell, owing to the increasing wealth that 
occurred as a result of the great industrial development 
of the nineteenth century. Will this process be repeated 
in the twentieth century? The answer to this highly 
speculative question is probably that we cannot expect 
so great a development again. On the other hand, with- 
out being unduly optimistic, we may take it for granted 
that in the twentieth century there will be a big growth 
of the world’s international trade, and that, because of 
our geographical position, our natural resources, our 
history, and the quality of our people, we shall continue 
to do, not perhaps a fixed proportion, but at all events 
an increasing amount of the world’s trade and commerce. 
This means that we shall have more of a struggle to 
reduce the debt to manageable proportions, but that we 
shall have some assistance in doing this from an 
increasing national income. The second consideration is 
that the burden of the debt depends very much upon 
what the future level of prices is going to be. If we 
cared to indulge in inflation as Germany has been doing, 
and prices soared, the internal debt would in fact be 
repudiated. But obviously we cannot follow that road. 
On the other hand, if prices, wages, &c., fell to the pre- 
war level, the burden of the debt would become extremely 
onerous. The future of prices is to some extent in our 
own hands. Our monetary policy will determine whether 
this problem of the debt is manageable or not, as it will 
determine many other future social questions. In what 
follows I shall assume that prices will settle at about 
100 per cent. above pre-war, and that we shall pursue a 
currency policy which aims at stabilizing them at about 
that level. 


New Sources or REVENUE. 


Apart from this question of the level of prices, there 
is no new idea which can radically relieve or alter the 
financial problem. Nor can I suggest any important new 
source of taxation which remains yet to be tapped. I do 
not intend to discuss the objections to a Capital Levy, 
which were dealt with by Sir Josiah Stamp last year at 
Oxford. But the objections would not apply to a volun- 
tary payment out of capital. I throw out for considera- 
tion the suggestion that a part of the existing income 
and super-tax should be earmarked as war tax, and 
that the taxpayer should be offered terms which might 
tempt him to compound for this tax by a capital payment 
at his option. This principle was successfully applied 
to the land tax a hundred years ago, It might well be 
made the subject of investigation. 

The arguments for taxing site values of land depend 
upon the economic results of removing taxation from 
buildings or agricultural improvements and fixing the 
burden in proportion to site value. The plan does not 
open up a large untapped source of wealth. The total 
income of landlords from houses and land before the war 
was not much more than the Budget receipts. The whole 
income of landlords could not possibly be taken in taxa- 
tion without serious economic effects, for the greater part 
of it represents a return on capital and not site value 
at all. To-day, when rent has been prevented from 
rising by legislative enactment, while the Budget has 
increased fourfold, the idea that a single tax would meet 
our needs is, of course, fantastic. Real property bears 


the ordinary taxation of income under the income tax, 
super-tax, &c., but it also bears an exceptionally heavy 
burden in respect of rates. The Liberal policy of taxing 
land values aims at easing the housing situation and 
encouraging development, by transferring existing 
burdens from existing assessments to site value, It is 
not a new source of income, 

_ The argument for additional taxation on inheritance 
is a strong one, and will be dealt with in a separate 
paper; it is the least obnoxious way of taxing capital, 
and it is the most effective way by which the instrument 
of taxation can be used to modify inequalities in distri- 
bution with a minimum effect on economic effort. It will 
be assumed in what follows that there will be an increas- 
ing tendency in this country to limit the right of 
inheritance and to increase the yield from legacy and 
death duties. 

The income tax and super-tax will, however, remain 
the chief instrument of our financial system. There is 
much to be done to make it more equitable, particularly 
in the direction of reducing the burden of precariously 
earned middle-class incomes and increasing abatements 
on family incomes. But with this proviso it remains the 
most elastic, the most direct, and the most innocuous in 
its economic effects of all our taxes. 


THe NEED FoR A LarGE SINKING Funp. 


On the expenditure side there are certain general 
propositions that may be laid down. First as regards 
the war debt. If we reject the capital levy we must be 
prepared to substitute for it a bold and drastic sinking 
fund policy. This must not be, as at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, a matter of chance, but the 
policy must be pursued without flinching. Our present 
plan of a sinking fund of fifty millions a year will require 
one hundred and fifty years to pay off the war debt. On 
the other hand, if we added the saving of interest to 
the sinking fund as the debt begins to fall, we should 
bring in the principle of compound interest and write 
off the debt in forty years. This is too rapid. My pro- 
posal is that we should assume that the present wi one 
fund of fifty millions is increased by the amount of 
interest saved annually until the sinking fund reaches 
one hundred millions, and that thereafter no further 
increase is made. This will write off the debt in about 
eighty-five years. War pensions will automatically fall, 
and may be assumed to be at about half their present 
level at the end of ten years. On the rest of the Budget 
there must be vigorous economy. 

The most critical item is defence. On the assump- 
tion that the Washington Agreement is followed by land 
disarmament in Eur and the League of Nations 
becomes an effective instrument, military and naval 
expenditure might be reduced substantially below the 
standard prevailing before the war and the actual cost 
will be about the pre-war figure. On the assumption that 
prices will be stabilized at double the pre-war level, the 
cost of the Central Government Departments, adminis- 
tration of justice, and our foreign services, both political 
and commercial, cannot presumably be reduced below 
twice the pre-war figure. 


A Bupcet ror 1933. 


We can now proceed to draw an imaginary 
Budget for 1933 in comparison with that of the present 
year. On the above assumptions, expenditure would be 
reduced from £765 millions to £630 millions, assuming 
for the moment that expenditure on Old Age Pensions, 
Education, and social services generally remains as at 
present. I should aim at finding an additional £25 
millions of revenue by further taxes on inheritance, and 
an additional £20 millions by further luxury taxation, 
such as betting, motor-car, excise, &c. This would permit 
a reduction of the standard rate of income tax to 3s., 
the abolition of all protective and preferential duties, 
the reduction of the tea duty to 4d., the halving of the 
sugar duty, and the relief of beer and tobacco by £20 
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millions; and, assuming an increase in the national 
(money) income of 10 per cent., the revenue would still 
be £680, leaving a surplus of £50 millions. Of this sum 
I suggest that £30 millions a year should be contributed 
to the expenses of local authorities for existing services 
in order to secure a reduction in local rates. This would 
leave a balance of £20 millions available for other social 
needs as they arise—a first claim being the improvement 
of education. 

. The purpose of this paper is to show that the general 
principles of Liberal finance may be carried out without 
making impossible, though they may limit the extent 
of, social reform. Even allowing for prices 100 per cent. 
higher than before the war, the figure in the Budget for 
social services shows more than a 50 per cent. increase— 
the post-war equivalent of the pre-war figure being eighty 
millions, against which we have provided for 130 
millions. This figure includes a large and continuous 
expenditure on housing; it allows an expenditure of 
ten millions on unemployment insurance, with a hidden 
reserve of three millions spent this year upon the train- 
ing of ex-soldiers, &c. | With unemployment normal, 


these figures, which are based upon a high rate of contri- 
bution from all parties to the insurance scheme, would 
furnish a handsome surplus to the unemployment fund 
which would enable much more adequate benefits to be 
paid, and the Poor Law to be eliminated as a means of 
contribution to the normal maintenance of the 
unemployed. There is, moreover, a substantial margin 
for social services which would make it possible to carry 
out such obvious reforms as the extension of Old Age 
Pensions to all persons regardless of whether they have 
saved or not. There would also be funds for the impor- 
tant task of widening the opportunities for secondary 
and university education for those who cannot them- 
selves pay their own way. 

But the outstanding feature is that these margins 
for carrying on the task of social reform will only become 
available on the assumption that our enormous war 
expenditure, which is responsible for the big debt item 
in the Budget, will make it possible to reduce military 
expenditure very drastically, and that we shall not have 
to continue the armament race which so heavily 
burdened our Budget before the war. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


By E. D. SIMON. 


Ir is generally recognized to-day that few things are 
more important for the maintenance and development 
of our civilization than good housing. It is less widely 
recognized, but equally true, that the working classes as 
a whole have never, at any time, or in any country, 
been housed in what would now be regarded as a decent 
manner. There has been real progress, especially in 
recent times, and the much-reviled Addison Scheme, 
though often called a fiasco, has played a great part in it. 
It secured 200,000 new houses, and, what is more 
important, it set a new standard of working-class 
housing. This is a great achievement, and Liberals may 
well rest satisfied with the standard of housing set under 
the Addison Scheme. We must now aim at giving every 
working-class family the chance of occupying such a 
house. As Liberals we hold that it is the duty of 
the State to provide the conditions under which private 
enterprise can function and to exercise the control 
necessary to ensure that the best type of house shall be 
built. 


THe NumsBer oF Houses NEEDED. 


Estimates based on Census results do not help us 
much here. The density per house in Manchester was 
practically the same in 1921 as in 1911, although in 1921 
there were 10,000 applicants on the waiting list for 
Corporation houses. On the other hand, the increase in 
the number of families was relatively greater than the 
increase in the population. This created a demand for 
separate houses which, owing to higher wages, people 
were willing and able to pay for. 

There are two totally different aspects of this 
question :— 


1. The number of houses required if everybody 
is to be properly housed, which I will call ‘‘ the 
need ’’ for new houses, and 


2. The number of people who are able and 
willing either to purchase, or to pay the rent 
demanded for new houses. This may be called the 
“* effective demand ’’ for new houses. 


The ‘‘ need ’’ is a question of public health and 
decency, and can be measured by the help of statistics 
for overcrowding. The effective demand can only be 
measured by taking the actual census of those willing to 
pay the rent. This number will vary from year to year, 
according to economic conditions. 

There is no doubt that those who are now demand- 
ing houses badly need them on any acceptable standard 
of civilization. It is probably as good a guess as any to 
say that we need in England and Wales half a million 


new houses, in addition to 80,000 each year to me2t the 
increase of population, and to replace houses which are 
closed. In any case we need a much larger number than 
there is any chance of building in the next few years. 


How To cet Houses Buitt. 


One difficulty in the way is the shortage of labour. 
The number of skilled workers in the building trade is 
only 60 per cent. of what it was in 1911, and there will 
be no increase until there is steady employment and 
confidence in the future development of the industry. 
Temporary subsidy schemes will not produce this con- 
fidence, which is an essential part of any plan to meet 
housing needs. 

Another point is the shortage of capital. Working- 
class houses have ceased to be a popular investment. It 
is eminently desirable to attract the investor back 
because very large amounts of capital are required. This 
again is a question of confidence. 


Rate Exemption. 


The fundamental difficulty is, of course, that of 
cost. Building prices are 80 per cent. above pre-war, 
while the rents of existing houses are limited to an 
increase of 40 per cent. So long as this discrepancy 
persists it will not be possible to build new houses for 
letting at a profit. 

If the Rent Restriction A¢ts were removed and 
rents went up to 80 per cent. above the pre-war level 
building would again become profitable ; but then many 
families would be unable to afford a separate house, and 
would be compelled to live under unhealthy and degrad- 
ing conditions. In addition, it would represent an 
enormous transfer of income from tenants, that is, the 
poorer classes of the community, to landlords, who, on 
the whole, belong to a much richer class. It seems to 
me that Liberals must emphatically take the line that 
the Rent Restriction Acts must continue until the house 
shortage is removed. 

Private enterprise cannot build houses because 
prices are too high and rents too low; prices are not 
likely to come down, and we dare not let rents go up. 
This seems to lead to the depressing conclusion that we 
shall be forced to one subsidy scheme after another, 
knowing all the time that these “temporary make- 
shifts ’’ will not bring back the labour into the industry, 
and they are therefore doomed to failure. 

The outlook is, however, not so depressing when we 
discover exactly what the Chamberlain scheme is doing. 
It is not subsidizing houses at all! Our system of rating 
deliberately imposes an immense burden on housing, 
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and the Chamberlain scheme, by means of a subsidy, 
removes a portion of this burden. 

Rates are a tax on housing, and at their present 
level they have the effect of making houses dearer by 
about 50 per cent. If rates, or a part of them, could be 
removed from housing, tenants could pay an economic 
rent, even with building costs at their present level. 

Rates may be divided into ‘‘ property’’ and 
‘* personal ’’ rates respectively. The ‘‘ property ’’ rate 
covers what is required for the necessary services to 
houses, such ag the making, upkeep, cleaning and light- 
ing of roads, water supply, and the removal of house 
refuse. The ‘‘ personal ’’ rate includes such services as 
education, public health, police, and poor relief—ser- 
vices required by individuals, irrespective of the number 
or size of the houses in which they live. 

I have made an estimate of the relative burden of 
these two rates, and find that in Manchester the 
property rate does not exceed 20 per cent. of the total 
rate. It is reasonable that this proportion should be 
levied on the assessable value of each house, but for 
services required by individuals the proper basis on 
Liberal principles is clearly the ability to pay. If the 
father of a family removes from a slum dwelling to a 
decent house he has to pay double the rent. Why 
should he at the same time pay double the contribution 
to the public health services of the city when, as the 
result of this removal, his children will be healthier and 
cost the city less? 

The rent of a parlour house with three bedrooms, 
built by a local authority, is on the average 10s. a week. 
The rates on that house are about 5s. a week, of which 
ls. represents the property rate and 4s. the personal rate. 
If the latter were removed from houses we should be left 
with the present rent of 10s. and a rate of ls. The rent 
could, if necessary, be raised by 4s. to bring back the 
total to the present amount of 15s. It would then 
represent rather more than an economic rent. 

I should propose to remove the personal rate only 
from new buildings—leaving it on existing ones—a dis- 
tinction which would work out fairly in view of the differ- 
ence between present rents, and the economic rents 
required to make new buildings profitable. The gradual 
loss of revenue which this exemption would entail might 
be made up by a rate on site values. 


WaceEs. 


We can never solve the housing problem until we 
have solved the wages problem. It is only when every 
willing worker is able to earn regularly a wage which will 
enable him to pay the rent of a good house that we shall 
be able to replace the cheap slum houses by better and 
necessarily dearer ones. The case of the working man 
with a large family presents special difficulty, and solu- 
tions have been suggested of a ‘‘ family wage ” or a grant 
from the health authority for additional house-room. 


CoNCLUSION. 


I have endeavoured to-day to deal only with the 
broader aspects of the housing problem with which the 
country is faced. The first step is to build enough new 
houses. This can only be done by re-establishing the 
confidence of those engaged in the industry, who should 
supply the management, the labour, and the capital. All 
these are now lacking. By removing the present burden 
of rates from new houses, the industry can at once be 
placed on a paying basis, and private enterprise would 
begin to build: slowly no doubt at first, but more rapidly 
as those interested gained experience and confidence in 
the new conditions. Liberals would of course insist that 
the building of these houses was properly controlled by 
the Government and local authority, both as to design 
and quality of the houses, and as to lay-out and general 
amenity. The ‘‘ new building ’’ side of the problem 
would then be solved, and would open the way for a 
vigorous attack on slum areas. 

Meantime, the whole industrial system must be over- 
hauled and wages placed on such a basis that those who 
now dwell in slums can afford to pay the rent of a good 
house. Although subsidies should not be required for 
the building of new houses, some subsidy will certainly 
be required for slum clearances. This is a public health 
expenditure which is of a temporary nature and is a 
matter where the expenditure of public money will 
certainly be a benefit to the community. 

_ The Government are, by their own admission, play- 
ing with the problem of housing. They are trying 
temporary expedients in the hope that something may 
turn up. Liberals should demand a bolder policy involv- 
ing two fundamental changes: the removal of the unjust 
burden of taxation on houses, and the securing of a fair 
and universal minimum wage for every willing worker. 


PROPERTY AND INHERITANCE 


By HENRY CLAY. 


THE main facts about property in this country are 
revealed by the returns made for purposes of Estate 
Duty. All estates of £100 value are liable to the duty ; 
and although this limit excludes a certain amount of 
small property—and there is doubtless some undervalua- 
tion and other evasion above the limit—the returns give 
us a representative picture of the way property is dis- 
tributed and the forms that it takes. The last return is 
for the year ending March 31st, 1921. In that year 
97,400 estates with an aggregate gross value of £431 
millions were returned for Estate Duty purposes. Of 
these estates 944 per cent., under £10,000, accounted for 
rather less than a third of the aggregate; 5 per cent., 
between £10,000 and £80,000, accounted for rather 
more than a third of the aggregate; and 4 per cent., 
over £80,000, accounted for the remaining third. Of 
the £431 millions, Government, Municipal, and Joint 
Stock securities represented 44.8 per cent., house pro- 
perty and business premises 15.8 per cent., and land 
8.6 per cent. 

The return brings out clearly two important facts, 
the inequality of distribution of property and the pre- 
ponderance of Stock Exchange securities among the 
different forms of property. This inequality enhances, 
and in part accounts for, the inequality of incomes, 
which is the chief cause of social unrest and the chief 
source of waste in the modern economic system. The 
number of deaths in 1920 was 600,000: so that five- 


sixths of the population may be presumed to have less 
than £100 property each, or, if we ignore persons under 
twenty, three-quarters. 

Inequality of property is in part merely a reflection 
of inequality of incomes; people with large incomes can 
save and so accumulate property. This inequality of 
income, in turn, is in part a result of natural inequality, 
but much more of the inequality of opportunity which 
the existing economic inequality involves; and the 
results of both natural and circumstantial inequality are 
magnified by the large scale of modern economic enter- 
prise. The inequality of property is, however, much 
greater than the inequality of income. Assuming, to be 
on the safe side, that all the persons, twenty years of 
age and upwards, who died in 1920 and were exempt 
from Estate Duty left £100 each, the distribution of 
property, according to the sample given by the Estate 
Duty statistics, would be as follows :— 


Persons... .. T6G% ... 22% ... BE 
Aggregate property 7% .. DY .. B| 


This may be compared with Professor Bowley’s estimate 
of the distribution of income in the year 1913, the latest 
year for which reliable income estimates can be 
framed :— : 


Persons... ~~ BE. B-. ee 
Aggregate income... 354% ... 17% ... 474% 
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Tue INFLUENCE OF INHERITANCE. 


The explanation is to be found in the right of inheri- 
tance. Personal qualities, exceptional ability or 
industry, do not survive their possessor ; accumulations 
of wealth can be transmitted to descendants. Thus 
the effects of inequality are cumulative; the advantage 
gained by one generation of a family provides a start 
in the race for wealth in the next generation. And the 
change in the form of property that has occurred 
enhances this cumulative effect. Formerly, when 
ownership and use of capital were indissolubly associated, 
the intrinsic difficulty of administering and holding 
together an estate increased disproportionately as the 
estate increased, and the fact that the descendants of 
the exceptional person who created the family fortune 
rarely inherited his exceptional ability was a constant 
influence making for the dispersal of large accumula- 
tions. This influence was counteracted by the practice 
of converting large fortunes into land, and tying up 
landed estates by strict settlements; but the strictest 
settlement could not protect an estate from the incom- 
petence and folly of the heir who would have to 
administer it. To-day we have changed all that. By 
the separation of ownership and use, and the vesting 
of ownership in gilt-edged securities, ground-rents, and 
the like, administered by conservative investment trusts, 
we have made it possible for an heir to draw the income 
of his estate without taking any part whatever in the 
administration of the capital which it represents. Hence 
the snowball accumulation of large fortunes is not liable 
to be checked by the thawing influence of incompetence, 
relative or absolute, in the heir. 

Now the inequality due to inheritance must 
be sharply distinguished from the inequality that results 
from differences in the natural capacity and industry of 
each generation. The latter has some economic justifi- 
cation; large rewards are possibly needed to induce 
people to make the efforts and sustain the anxieties which 
modern industry requires in its higher direction, and 
society probably gets more out of a Henry Ford than it 
pays him. From this point of view the Estate Duty 
figures are a little misleading. They suggest a greater 
separation of ownership and use of capital than has 
actually taken place; all joint stock securities may be 
owned by persons who take no part in the administra- 
tion of the businesses the capital of which they repre- 
sent, but in practice not all are so owned; in manu- 
facturing industry, and merchanting in particular, a 
large part of the stock is held by the persons in active 
control, even in the case of business of the scale of 
the Ford Company. But this association is severed when 
the man who made the business dies. The property his 
heirs enjoy is not an incentive to effort on their part, 
but rather a discouragement. The economic grounds 
on which the right to accwmulate property rests, there- 
fore, afford no justification for the right to inherit 
property. 


RESTRICTION OF BEQUEST. 


The way to attack the problem presented by the 
unequal distribution of property, then, is to limit the 
present unrestricted (or almost unrestricted) freedom of 
bequest. In principle there is nothing revolutionary in 
such a proposal ; the right is of recent development, and 
it is found in the unrestricted form in which we have it 
in no other country. The simplest form of restriction is 
an extension of the Estate Duties, as proposed by the 
Labour Party; or a more gradual conversion into State 
property by the method Rignano suggests; or—simpler 
still—the assumption at death by the State of all 
property, in exchange for annuities, for the same term 
as an author’s copyright lasts after his death, or such 
longer term as might be thought equitable. 

The objection to this form of restriction is that it 
extinguishes private property and does nothing to diffuse 
it ; it reduces the wealth of the propertied class, but does 


not increase its numbers; on the other hand, it enor- 
mously increases the resources controlled by politicians, 
and reduces the number of persons who can sustain an 
action against a Government department that is ex- 
ceeding its statutory powers. Moreover, it completes the 
process of separating the ownership from the control and 
use of land and capital, the tendency to which is the chief 
change in the form of property in the last half-century. 
Now that tendency involves an economic loss. There is 
evidence that house property is more carefully looked 
after by owning-occupiers than by tenants; we have seen 
that the union of ownership and control of industrial 
capital is much more extensive than the figures of joint- 
stock enterprise suggest; and even doctrinaire Con- 
tinental Socialists have been forced to recognize the 
advantages, or at any rate the expedience, of owning- 
occupancy of agricultural land. There is no need, there- 
fore, to accelerate the tendency. The decisive considera- 
tion, however, is the defencelessness of the individual in 
the face of his dependence on the economic organization, 
if he has no resource except his weekly wage or salary. 
With the extinction of private property rights in income 
apart from work, doubtless constitutional safeguards 
would be devised. But the constitution is creaking 
already with the load upon it, and property is the 
traditional and well-understood basis of personal indepen- 
dence. If we can, therefore, we shall limit the right of 
bequest so as to promote the diffusion rather than the 
extinction of property. 


Tue DIFFusIon oF PROPERTY. 


In this aim John Stuart Mill may be our guide. 
Standing on the watershed that divided the old economic 
order from the new, he was acutely aware both of the 
evils of the authoritarian order that had been swept 
away and of the dangers of unrestricted freedom of 
contract on a basis of absolute property rights that was 
being substituted. He proposed, out of respect for the 
“incentive’’ argument, that a man should be free to 
bequeath his property, but that a limit should be set on 
the amount that any one man might inherit. I think 
the end he had in view could be attained with less 
administrative difficulty and with more certainty by a 
rather different regulation; it might be made a condi- 
tion of the right of bequest that the estate, after paying 
Death Duties and if it was above a certain value, should 
be divided, and that the fractions into which it was 
divided should be smaller the bigger the value of the 
estate. The condition might be put in the form of a 
scale: estates of £5,000 and under need not be divided ; 
of estates of £5,000 to £10,000 as much as 60 per cent. 
might be left to one person, and then the percentage 
that might be left to any one person would diminish to 
perhaps 5 per cent. in the case of estates of a million 
and upwards. At present when,a millionaire dies his 
place is taken by another millionaire ; the object of the 
present proposal is to secure the dispersion of each 
generation’s accumulation at the end of the generation, 
to enforce a continual redistribution of property, and 
to substitute a large number of small fortunes for a 
small number of large fortunes. 

The diffusion of property is the most conservative 
way of securing this greater equality that suggests itself, 
and the regulation of inheritance is only one element 
im a general policy of promoting the diffusion of 
property. In the face of the characteristic inequalities 
of modern industry, democratic reformers have con- 
centrated on extending the scope and activities of the 
State. But existing States are not such perfect expres- 
sions of the people’s will that we should wish to put 
all our eggs into that particular basket. The extension 
of the State’s economic activities is necessary, and will 
continue; but the dangers it involves would be less if 
it could be supplemented by the creation of a large 
independent class of small owners of property. Whether 
such a policy is possible I cannot say; all I can say is 
that it has been achieved in Irish rural society, and 
it has not failed (for the simple reason that it has never 
yet been tried) in English industrial society. 








—_ 
— 
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SOCIALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM 


By rue Hon. R. H. BRAND. 


I conress that, when I contemplate State Socialism as 
a policy which it is actually intended to translate into 
real life, I hardly know where to begin, the arguments 
against it seem so innumerable and overwhelming to me. 
Perhaps that comes of having spent some twelve years in 
Government Departments which have brought me into 
touch with other Government Departments in South 
Africa, Canada, and the United States. The convincing 
argument against it is a knowledge of real life. Suppose 
a school of doctors arose to advocate that the control of 
our digestion and the secretion of our glands should be 
taken over in future by the reasoning part of our brain. 
We should not pay much attention to them. And yet 
that is in effect what Socialist theories and those pains- 
taking books by Mr. and Mrs. Webb propose to do with 
life itself. Does anyone who really knows human nature, 
who really grasps the truly immense complexity, in- 
tricacy, and delicacy of national and international trade, 
industry, and finance, actually believe that a Government 
could in this or any other country control and guide all 
these infinitely multifarious actions, which now are 
guided by supply and demand acting through the medium 
of prices '—guided, it is true, often badly, and needing 
correction and adjustment by failures and losses con- 
stantly and by crises sometimes, but still by these ruthless 
means adjusted. What do Mr. and Mrs. Webb propose 
as an alternative? How do they carry out in their 
Commonwealth that fundamental problem, the deter- 
mination of prices? They do not shrink from the 
problem. ‘‘ The prices,’ they tell us, ‘‘ at which the 
products of the national industries and services will pass 
into consumption or use will be determined by the Social 
Parliament on the recommendation of its Standing Com- 
mittee on Finance according to the feelings and opinions 
of the community for the time being.’’ If such a system 
could ever work if this small island were the whole world, 
does anyone in his senses suppose prices could be so deter- 
mined in the great world as it is? Does anyone suppose 
that the “ feelings and opinions of the community for the 
time being,’”’ even if assisted by the Courts of Efficiency 
Audit and Professional Honour, which Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb propose as a substitute for the Court of Profits, 
which guides the miserable capitalist, could really tell 
Governments all they wish to know about the prices at 
which to sell steel rails in the Argentine against the 
competition of the Steel Trust or cotton goods in West 
Africa against the Germans? But I will confine myself 
here to arguments which are applicable to gradual 
Socialism, to the taking over of certain large industries, 
which of course can be done, as they are merely small 
islands in the sea of private enterprise and are supported 
by the existing economic fabric. 


PIECEMEAL SOCIALISM. 

State Socialism, even thus confined, has, I think, 
great dangers, political as well as economic. In the 
first place, it would be to add to a danger which is 
already very threatening to democracy. What: do all 
experienced Parliamentarians tell us already? They 
say that the machine is in danger of breaking down 
owing to the enormous weight and complexity of the 
burdens laid upon it. And yet it is proposed to add an 
extension of duties, which would magnify these burdens 
immeasurably. 

In the second place, from such experience as I have 
had, I am certain that the inevitable result of Govern- 
mental control of any industry must be an immediate 
slowing down of the machinery. Under a Parliamentary 
system the final authority must be with the Minister, 
without whose consent no important decision could be 
taken. Any of you who know overworked and perhaps 
inexpert Ministers know what it means to get a decision 
out of them. Take the coal-mining industry. Instead, 
say, of a thousand decisions, most of them right, some 
wrong, taken day by day throughout the country, you 
would get two or three, we hope all right, by the 
Minister. In one case the machine at any rate moves 
on; things are done; in the other case it is clogged. It 


is no good saying you can solve the problem by devolu- 
tion. You can do so to a great extent under private 
enterprise, though even then there is a limit, which 
large institutions soon find out for themselves. But 
under public management devolution means bureau- 
cracy and the ultimate stultification of Parliamentary 
government. That is, indeed, one of the greatest 
dangers which the Labour Party’s policy brings with it. 

The longer I have experience of business, the more 
I see that in the end everything in this uncertain world 
depends on personal management, personal capacity, 
personal initiative and enterprise. Firms come and 
go, great businesses are built up and decay, solely 
because they either have or lack the inspiration and 
foresight of some mind within them. 

Again, production would inevitably be slowed 

down by the reluctance of Governments to take the 
risks upon which progress depends. Enterprise is the 
very life-blood of industry. Our theorists have, it 
seems to me, a very vague idea of the adventurous and 
risky nature of industrial and commercial life. Risk 
taking, small and great, enters into every day’s busi- 
ness. Losses, very great losses, are frequent, and not 
to be avoided. It is impossible that Ministers subject 
to the criticism of Parliament should have the same 
courage and initiative as private persons venturing 
their own money, and the money of those who face and 
accept the risk with them. 
_ Again, I believe that State enterprise will generally 
involve an economic loss to the community, because it will 
be sheltered from the ruthlessness with which the system 
of private enterprise visits incompetence. As things are 
now, nothing can prevent the unfit going to the wall—if 
they insist on remaining unfit. There is a universal 
tendency among businesses as among human beings to 
put on fat if they become too prosperous or lead too 
sheltered lives. In my experience I should almost say 
that a period of misfortune or depression is necessary to 
every business from time to time, in order that it shall 
be forced to get rid of its fat, to cut down its unnecessary 
expenditure, to pare away here and there so that it may 
again produce its product at the least expenditure of 
labour and capital to the community. It is often a very 
cruel process. It involves the community in responsi- 
bilities towards those who suffer from it. But it seems 
a necessary process, and it is going on silently and con- 
stantly, day in and day out, throughout the whole area 
of industry. A bureaucracy is sheltered from it, and a 
bureaucratic industry would rapidly result in consequence 
in a much greater expenditure of capital and labour to 
produce the same result—in other words, in the economic 
impoverishment of the community. 

And it is not as if, in recompense for perhaps a 
lessened production and a lowered standard of life, State 
Socialism were going to bring with it a greater liberty and 
more freedom of opportunity to the wage-earner or an 
alleviation of the monotony of his toil. To form a unit 
in a vast bureaucracy with his every movement ordered 
is not the ideal of any Englishman. The desire for 
greater opportunity and for a freer and more vital life 
is at the bottom of much of the profound unrest in modern 
civilization. But it is not to be cured by turning us all 
into Government servants. Public regulation we must 
have, and an increasing amount of it no doubt as we 
become more and more complex. But to put forward 
Government ownership as the beacon light of the future 
is to condemn any party to ultimate failure and sterility. 
I do not deny that there is a real and large sphere for 
Government, municipal, and semi-public enterprise. But 
the threats of a resistless advance of State ownership leave 
me unmoved. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Snowden, 
and Mr. Webb may have their advance to the Marne, but 
the tides of human liberty will inevitably throw them 
back. 


Tue Lines oF ProGnress. 


Sound and lasting progress depends on many things 
being done concurrently. We are a small, overpopulated 
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island in a great world. Our first need is a world at 
peace. Only by free and normal intercourse with a 
peaceful world can we possibly employ our constantly 
growing population. Our home trade may indeed be 
two-thirds of our total trade. But the prosperity of 
that two-thirds is inseparably bound up in the ae gy 
of the one-third of foreign trade. Then secondly, if 
we have peace, we must not simply make use of it to 
add indiscriminately to our numbers. I suppose our 
material welfare is determined by the amount of wealth 
produced in relation to the number producing it. There 
must be with the means of production at our command 
an ideal population for this country, and we may have 
surpassed the ideal already. How are we going to limit 
our population to the number that can live civilized 
and happy lives? 

But, supposing these difficulties met, are there 
any other steps which can be taken towards greater 
equality of wealth and greater freedom and oppor- 
tunity? 


STABILITY OF THE PricE-LEvEL. 


We hear a great deal in these days of new methods 
to stabilize prices, and even to cause the disappearance 
of the trade cycles of alternating booms and depres- 
sions. Cambridge is, I think, particularly the home of 
a new theory, which would aim at complete stabilization 
of prices, thereby removing “‘ profiteering ’’ arising 
from price fluctuations. I do not think it is possible 
to exaggerate the good consequences which would flow 
from eliminating present price uncertainties, and, if 
possible, the trade cycles of boom and depression, with 
the rise and fall in prices, which accompany them. These 
alternations here and in other countries are the main 
cause of unemployment, and of how many evils in our 
body politic is not unemployment in turn the cause? 
To be sure of stability would be to do more to cure 
unemployment than all the insurance schemes and all 
the schemes for Government relief works in the world. 
Unfortunately, we are stil! far from this ideal. The 
theory I refer to is that of a managed currency, prices 
being stabilized by means of a skilful adjustment of 
the discount rate. There are many difficulties in the 
way, which I cannot go into now. Perhaps I may 
express a personal opinion that I should myself prefer 
to rely on the gold standard, defective as it is, especially 
in these days, rather than on the skill and economic 
knowledge of bankers harassed by politicians. With 
all its shortcomings, which may be serious in the next 
few years, until the distribution of gold became more 
normal, I would still regard a return to the gold standard 
as the first essential, though our power to achieve it 
may depend in the main on causes outside our own 
control. When we have reached that, our next task will 
be to co-operate with other nations, and particularly 
the United States, in a policy calculated to keep the value 
of gold itself as stable as may be. There is no reason 
why much might not be achieved by such co-operation. 
Difficult as these subjects are, they are of absolutely 
first-rate importance, more so almost than any other, 
and no policy of social reform can neglect them. 


LIMITATION OF INHERITANCE. 


The other direction in which investigation is 
required is whether inequality might not be lessened by 
greater limitation of inheritance. I see my friend Sir 
John Simon couples with this the limitation of profits. 
The latter is a vague phrase; and I should regard such 
a policy as open to very serious dangers. It is by no 
means certain that the limitation of inheritance may 
not have greater disadvantages than advantages. There 
is always the risk that it will diminish enterprise and 
saving. Asa distinguished professor said to me the other 
day, one wants to treat the capitalists as one has learnt 
to treat bees. Under former crude methods of removing 
the honey the bees ceased to make more; now one has 
learnt how to keep on taking the honey from them with- 
out in the least diminishing their productive ardour. 
Unfortunately, I fear the capitalist is a little sharper 
than the bee. Nevertheless, the subject is worth close 


investigation, particularly on the lines of the ingenious 
plan put forward by Professor Rignano, the Italian 
economist. I think it is unwise to extract from the man 
who actually makes them, while he is living, more of his 
profits than are now taken. But the argument is not 
nearly so strong against limiting the extent to which his 
remoter descendants, at any rate, may share in them. 
Wealth divorced from responsibility, the simple receiv- 
ing of dividends like manna from Heaven, does not 
encourage the young man or woman who inherits it to 
play his or her part in building up society. All modern 
evidence goes to show it has an opposite effect. 


Workinc-Ciass INVESTMENT. 


But these are negative means. Are there no posi- 
tive means by which inequality may be diminished and 
ownership much more widely shared? The ideal which 
seems to have so much in its favour, since it touches at 
the same time on the questions both of inequality and 
status, is that the wage-earner should be part-owner of 
the industry he is engaged in. It is this ideal which is 
the force behind Syndicalism and Guild Socialism, and 
also all schemes of profit-sharing. So far as it means 
that the wage-earner should, as far as possible, save and 
invest his earnings, preferably in his own industry, or, 
if not, in investment of some sort, I am heartily in 
favour of it. Indeed, I think that it might ultimately 
transform the whole problem. 

The Labour Party teaches up and down the land that 
investment, interest, and profits are wrong, that living 
by owning and the functionless shareholder are despic- 
able. It thus condemns officially what I believe to be 
the most hopeful line of advance. I am quite aware of 
all the great difficulties in the way. The wage-earner 
generally has not much to invest ; in any case, therefore, 
progress must be slow. Moreover, one great difficulty 
arises from the fact which the whole Labour Party con- 
tinues to ignore, namely the risks involved in investment. 
A man with small savings cannot afford to take ordinary 
industrial risks; he must get his savings back, when he 
wants them, without loss, and he must get a fair return in 
interest. The War Savings Certificates were created to 
meet these conditions, but industrial shares certainly do 
not. You cannot risk your money in industry and be 
certain to get it back whenever you want to without loss. 
If you could, profits would not exist. 

Nevertheless, it is in this direction of investment, 
made as safe as possible, that I should look. There can 
be an infinite variety of schemes adapted to different 
industries, and if they were successful, not only would 
the savings of the country largely increase, but the rate 
of interest might go down with accruing advantages to 
the whole community, and the share of the national 
income arising from property would be divided among 
a much bigger percentage of the population. The proper 
line of reform, then, is exactly the opposite of that 
preached by the Labour Party, namely to recognize the 
necessity of profits and interest, and to foster their 
division among a much larger section of the people. The 
interests of all classes would then tend to be identical and 
not antagonistic, and the whole population would gradu- 
ally learn on what the prosperity of industry depended. 

I fear you may consider the proposals for a policy 
which I indicate as extremely vague. I admit they are. 
But, as I say, I know of no panacea. What we want is 
to raise the level of existence of our whole population ; 
that their material comfort and their opportunities for 
self-development and education should be greater. In 
the long run these possibilities will depend on the amount 
of wealth per head we can produce, on our producing 
more, at any rate, than we do now with the same ex- 
penditure of effort. For this we require international 
peace, a not over-abundant population, a financial policy 
leading to stability of prices, an increase of saving—parti- 
cularly if possible saving by the wage-earning class—and 
co-operation between employers and employed in all steps 
tending to efficiency. These outlines of a policy are 
indeed vague enough, but it would be to deceive ourselves 
not to admit and state that it is upon such matters that 
our future welfare depends, 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION 


By Rr. Hon. H. A L. FISHER. 


Wuen a Member of Parliament talks about lines of 
educational advance he is generally expected to confine 
himself to those directions in which improvements can 
be effected either by legislation or by administrative 
action, and in the main I pro to observe these limits. 
So far as the lines of educational advance in the strict 
sense of the term are concerned, they are already traced 
for us in the Act of 1918, or, as it should now be called, 
the Act of 1921. ‘lo implement that Act to give full 
effect to all its provisions is a task sufficient to exhaust 
the efforts of a generation. We have hardly begun 
upon the work as yet. When the Act is in full opera- 
tion we shall have a system of education in this country 
far beyond any which any other nation has attempted or 
achieved. But before the time comes for a general 
advance, every nerve should be strained to improve the 
education of the older children in our elementary schools. 
It must be remembered that all children are now required 
to stay at school until the end of the term in which they 
have reached their fourteenth year. Half-time has 
gone; exemptions under fourteen have been abolished. 
For the first time the teachers in our elementary schools 
have been given the opportunity of administering a 
thorough education, unimpeded by vocational claims, to 
the children between the ages of twelve and fourteen. 
How can they be helped to avail themselves to the full 
of this new opportunity? More particularly in three 
ways: we want more central schools; we want more 
practical instruction ; we want more books. The Board 
of Education should press persistently for all these 
things. To this end we have everything which we 
require in the Statute Book. What is now wanted is 
that the law should be administered. 


ScHoot Ciinics. 

Two institutions in further aid of elementary 
education deserve a brief notice, the school clinic and 
the special school for defective children. I need not 
enlarge upon the services rendered by our clinics and 
special schools. The clinic which deals with the minor 
ailments of school children is incidentally the best school 
for mothers, who learn from the nurse or the doctor a 
hundred hints as to the sensible management of the 
weaknesses and ailments incidental to childhood. As to 
the special school for physical and mental defectives, it 
is, quite apart from the benefit’ which it confers upon its 
inmates, a most valuable adjunct to the elementary 
school, relieving it of dull, backward or crippled 
children, whose participation in the ordinary life of the 
ordinary school is of litfle value to themselves and of 
positive injury to their schoolmates. 


Continvation ScHoots. 

I pass to the field of adolescent education. The 
Labour Party stands for full-time free education up to 
sixteen, with the necessary complement of maintenance 
allowances. The Act of 1921 provides for a system of 
compulsory part-time secondary education after fourteen 
for all who are unable altogether to forgo industrial 
earnings after that age. The question as to whether the 
nation will be better served by a combination of com- 
pulsory part-time and permissive full-time secondary 
education, or by a system of permissive full-time secon- 
dary education alone, seems to me to admit of only one 
answer. Without the part-time system the great mass 
of our adolescent population will continue to escape all 
educational influence after the close of their last term in 
the elementary school. It is not, however, to be ex- 
pected that we can put into immediate operation those 
clauses of the Act of 1921 which provide for compulsory 
day continuation schools. The grounds are financial. 
The original estimate for a complete system of day con- 
tinuation schools from fourteen to eighteen was 
10 millions, divided between the rates and the taxes. 
This estimate, which was based on the salaries then 
current, would have to be more than doubled now. 
Indeed, since the Act of 1918 was passed, more than 
twice the cost of a complete system of continuation 


schools has gone to the salaries of the elementary 
teachers alone, and there can be little question but that 
this great advance in teachers’ salaries has retarded 
progress in other directions. For financial reasons, then, 
it is probable that the full development of day continua- 
tion schools will be the last of the great educational 
reforms to be realized, though, pending an advance along 
the whole front, a great deal of useful pioneer work can 
be, and indeed is being, done in part-time schools on a 
voluntary basis. Meanwhile, our grant-aided secondary 
schools should be improved in quality and extended in 
numbers. Great progress indeed has recently been 
made. The list of schools on the grant list has been 
doubled. The number of pupils has been doubled. The 
number of free places has been doubled. But the 
demand for secondary school places still exceeds the 
supply, and we should endeavour to work up to a pro- 
vision of 600,000 school places. We have now about 
460,000. 
Seconpary Epvucarion. 

What, however, is of the most immediate import- 
ance is that the quality of our secondary education 
should be improved. A great deal of it is still upon a 
very low level. Boys and girls going up to the 
universities are often unable to translate with accuracy 
a simple piece of Latin or French. There is room for a 
good deal of valuable progress being effected here with- 
out any additional outlay of public money. It is also 
much to be desired that the attention of those who are 
engaged in secondary education should be directed to 
the reports which have recently been issued by expert 
committees upon the differentiation between the 
teaching of boys and girls and upon the methods 
of teaching English science, modern languages, and 
classics. 

TEACHERS. 


So far as the position of the teachers goes I have 
only two observations to offer. First, it is much to be 
desired that their salary conditions should be stabilized. 
The Burnham scales, drawn up when prices were at the 
peak, brought out an average salary for the certificated 
elementary teacher of £261. I suggest stabilization 
somewhere about the figure of £230. The important 
thing for the teacher is that his salary should not only 
be adequate but certain. Moreover, stabilization would 
bring the great moral benefit of an avoidance of 
teachers’ strikes and of the soul-destroying atmosphere 
of salary discussions. I suggest, then, that when prices 
reach a normal level, the Board of Education should 
seize an appropriate moment to announce that the pay- 
ment of a salary scale below a certain average per unit 
will be regarded as a ground for withholding grant. 
Secondly, I do not think that we have been altogether 
happy in our arrangements for the training of teachers. 
As the matter is now under the consideration of a strong 
departmental committee, I will only say here that it 
appears to me that a great deal more money might be 
usefully spent in enabling teachers to attend vacation 
courses. Our system at present is to give the teacher a 
two-years’ course at a training college and then to leave 
him to his own devices. The feeling which we ought to 
stimulate is that the training of a teacher goes on 
through life. 


UnIvERsITY GRANTs. 

Pressure should be put upon the Government to 
restore the grants to the universities to their level of 
1921-22, oe to increase them. It is very difficult to get 
the Treasury or the publio to appreciate the productive- 
ness of expenditure upon the higher learning. A State 
expenditure of seven millions a year upon our univer- 
sities would amply repay the community and would not 
exceed the cost of a first-class battleship. In the present 
state of public opinion, however, such a sum is beyond 
the dreams of avarice. But I believe that the country 
would be ready to support the suggestion that next year 
the annual Treasury grants to the universities should be 
raised to two millions. 
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ApvuLt Epvcation. 

The demand for adult education is growing, and is 
bound to grow. The advance will take place upon three 
lines—university extension, workers’ educational classes, 
residential colleges. Of these three agencies, each of 
them valuable, university extension appeals to the 
largest number of students. It has perhaps, therefore, 
received less than its fair share of attention in the valu- 
able report upon Adult Education issued by the Ministry 
of Reconstruction. The tutorial class, having a more 


intensive operation, must always appeal to a minority, 
but that minority is steadily increasing, and if the 
universities are placed in funds the next generation 
should see a great extension of the movement. It 
remains a matter for careful consideration whether it 
would not be possible to start in this country voluntary 
residential schools on the Danish plan, giving a three 
months’ course in the Humanities to adult rural workers. 
I confess that I should be glad to see an experiment 
made. Will not one of the Churches show the way? 


THE FUTURE OF BRITISH INDUSTRY 


By SIR PETER RYLANDS. 


Ir is not easy to say what would have been the future of 
British industry had there been no war. For myself, 
I was somewhat pessimistic. I had little doubt that Great 
Britain would always be a great industrial nation; but 
I believe our position would have become increasingly 
difficult, and a general lowering of the standard of life 
seemed very probable. The position of Great Britain 
was becoming less favourable. In the early times of her 
industrial development cheap and plentiful coal and 
large virgin deposits of iron ore provided a solid founda- 
tion for production. By the close of the century much of 
our cheap coal and ore was exhausted, while in the mean- 
time more bountiful and vastly greater deposits of ore 
were found in other parts of the world. Force of cir- 
cumstances was more and more driving industry to 
depend upon imported raw materials and semi-products 
—a dangerous condition of dependence which filled the 
minds of many with anxiety. 

The war has brought great changes, but whether it 
has improved or impaired our prospects it is not easy to 
say. The industrial development of the United States 
before the war was largely stimulated by the necessity 
of paying interest upon loans or investments held by us 
in that country. She at that time was a heavy debtor- 
nation, and the payment of interest in a large measure 
constituted the satisfaction of her exports. For, after 
all, the vast internal resources enjoyed by the United 
States must greatly restrict the range of commodities 
which she requires to import. Within her borders she 
has all the ore and coal she needs, all the cotton, corn, 
meat, oil, zinc, and copper. What more does she 
require? Some tea, coffee, cocoa, and rubber; but how 
limited the essentials! No doubt a luxury demand will 
amount to something substantial; but it does not seem 
conceivable that it can attain the colossal figure neces- 
sary. For, since the war, the United States, instead of 
being a debtor-nation, is now an important creditor. 
The immense sums which we have agreed to pay her in 
liquidation of our debt must be paid to, and received by, 
the United States either in the form of increased imports 
or reduced exports. If, as I believe, no material increase 
in imports is possible, it would seem at least certain that 
she will have difficulty in maintaining an export trade 
on, shall we say, more than the pre-war level. She may 
meet the difficulty temporarily by taking up foreign 
loans. This, however, seems rather contrary to the 
national character, and it would appear more likely that 
increased prosperity will at first, at all events, take the 
form of stimulating internal trade with probably rising 
prices. It will be very interesting to observe the out- 
come. The United States should be in a position to 
demonstrate whether a great country with a vast popula- 
tion, practically self-contained and relying to but a small 
extent upon foreign trade, can produce that advance in 
the condition of the people and the general standard of 
living which is theoretically possible. 


AMERICAN COMPETITION, 


In any case, I believe the economic tendency result- 

ing from the war will be to reduce the danger of com- 
etition from the United States, who possibly may even 
ecome buyers of British manufactures of a class which 
they would not entertain before, while conversely the 
realization of so many of our investments and the liquida- 
tion of our huge debt must, in our case, operate as a 


stimulus to production for the discharge of our increased 
liabilities. 

The change, therefore, in the economic circum- 
stances of the United States should tend to assist British 
industry by reducing the severity of her competition 
with our finished products in the markets of the world. 

Unfortunately, we are largely dependent upon 
supplies of important raw materials from the United 
States, notably cotton, and the conditions which would 
reduce her competition in finished products must be 
reflected in higher prices for any raw materials which we 
buy from her. Cheap cotton is of the utmost importance 
to Lancashire, as any increase in the price of piece goods 
must tend to restrict their consumption in the Far East. 
Efforts are being made to develop cotton-growing within 
the Empire, but hitherto progress has been lamentably 
slow. The position is full of danger, to which I have 
no doubt those engaged in the industry are fully alive, 
as if we are to maintain our undoubted supremacy in 
the world’s markets, we must command ample supplies 
of cheap cotton of satisfactory quality. 

If, however, the solution of this difficulty can be 
found, I think the change in the economic condition of 
the United States should, on the balance, work to the 
interest of British industry. 


THE PositTion in Europe. 


Our present other most serious competition comes 
from the Continent. Of the future prospects in that direc- 
tion it is impossible to speak with any confidence. The 
lamentable condition of Russia, and of most of Central 
Europe, and the dislocation of the manufacturing centres 
of Germany must seriously affect the capacity for con- 
sumption of a vast and important area of the world, and 
while to some extent there is less competition from the 
Continent for the world’s business, it is doubtful whether 
this compensates us for the destruction of such vast 
markets of consumption. 

Should, however, a settlement be effected in the 
Ruhr, there still remains the incalculable effect of the 
complete breakdown in the medium of exchange in 
Germany and its instability elsewhere. So long as the 
currency of Germany—and shall we add Belgium and 
France as well !—commands an appreciably higher value 
at home than abroad, those countries will enjoy an 
artificial bounty on production for export. 

Measured in British values, skilled workers in 
Germany have at no time since the Armistice received a 
wage so high as 20s. per week. With a continuance of 
a restricted demand, therefore—and it must be many 
years before Russia and Central Europe become normal— 
British industry may suffer much from Continental 
competition. 

Regarded broadly, however, 1 do not think the pros- 
pect of competition from Germany need cause us undue 
alarm. She has a terribly difficult row to hoe, and her 
burdens in the long run are not likely to fall much below 
our own, while her equal dependence with ourselves upon 
imported raw materials, and the loss of the steel works 
and ore fields of Lorraine, will deprive her of some of the 
industrial advantages which she undoubtedly enjoyed 
before the war. 

It may be suggested that I lay too much stress upon 
foreign competition as bearing upon the future of British 
industry. That competition is an excellent thing, and 
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Great Britain is prepared to face the whole world with 
a confident and stout heart. 

It may further be urged that on my own reasoning 
the great reduction of our net invisible exports, com- 
pared with pre-war days, will in itself stimulate our 
exports of manufactures, and increase our future 
industrial activity. To some extent that is true; either 
we must discharge our liabilities by increased exports, 
or go bankrupt. Industry, however, was made for man, 
not man for industry, and export trade which, in face of 
extreme competition, can only be secured at a very low 
level of price, is only possible if the general standard 
of living is correspondingly low; and if too low to afford 
adequate subsistence, industry will have failed to perform 
its function, even if our factories are full of work. 


Future Prospects. 

When discussing the future of British industry, 
one’s thoughts are naturally directed to the immediate 
tendencies of the present, and their probable effect upon 
our prosperity during the next few years. 

This discussion, however, invites a moment’s reflec- 
tion upon the ultimate outcome of the feverish industrial 
development which has been peculiarly characteristic of 
the age in which we live. Much could be said upon the 
tempting subject of the unlimited capacity for consump- 
tion and the theoretical possibility of a corresponding 
indefinite expansion of manufacture, as it is undoubtedly 
true that if a country is self-supporting in food and agri- 
cultural products, there is theoretically no reason .why 
that fortunate community should not be provided with 
the maximum volume of the amenities for the production 
of which the country would be capable if the whole 
population were employed to the utmost extznt. Great 
Britain, unfortunately, is not so happily situated. Before 
she can produce for herself she must obtain food and raw 
materials from abroad, for which she must pay in manu- 
factured products sold in competition with the other 
industrial nations of the world. She is in a condition of 
servitude. 

I conceive that commerce is, in some sense, a 
struggle between industry and agriculture, using the 
latter term in its broadest sense as comprising all the 
products of nature. Workers in factories have rarely any 
personal interest in the things they make; their necessi- 
ties of life are primarily food and clothing, all essentially 
dependent upon agriculture. It is true that a worker 
receives his wages in money, but this is only for the 
purpose of convenience. A man producing pig iron 
really receives a certain and very large share of the 
product, which is sold for him by his employer. The 
amount of real wages the worker receives is the amount 
of agricultural produce he can buy; that is, his wage 
depends upon the price, in terms of agriculture, at which 
his employer can sell. If pig iron is dear in terms of 
corn, the worker’s real wage will be high ; if cheap, then 
his real wage will be low. The price of pig iron, or other 
manufactured product, in terms of agriculture will be 


high or low in proportion to their relative abundance. 
The world is not indefinite in extent, and there must b2 
a limit to the possible developments of agricultural pro- 
duction, while the law of diminishing returns ieedioan 
that production, on the average, must become increas- 
ingly costly. On the other hand, there can be no limit 
to the development of industrial productions, so there 
must be an increasing tendency for industrial products to 
become abundant in relation to agriculture. I believe 
before the war there were already indications of this 
movement, to the disadvantage of industry, obscured to 
some extent by the continual improvement in processes of 
manufacture, enabling the worker to enjoy a larger 
quantity of the products to make up for the fall in real 
value. 

It is for this reason that we as an essentially indus- 
trial nation may view with anxiety the development of 
industrial productions throughout the world, and pause 
to consider how far others are in a better position than 
ourselves to command a proper share of the world’s 
agricultural products. 


Tue ADVANTAGES OF AMERICA. 


From this point of view the United States of 
America is to be envied. A great industrial, as well as 
an agricultural, nation, she is in a position to enjoy with 
a high degree of nicety a happy balance between the 
two; but we may view with some apprehension mani- 
festations of similar ambition in the case of other agri- 
cultural natiors. Textile manufacture is expanding 
rapidly in India and Japan; iron and steel in India, 
China, and Japan. In Australia and South Africa the 
agriculturalists roundly complain of the high prices they 
have to pay. It is, however, for each country to decide 
the best policy for itself, but manifestly the immediate 
effect must be a tendency to increase the price of agri- 
cultural commodities in relation to industrial products ; 
and ultimately, if such a policy is pursued in all the 
great agricultural nations of the world with complete 
success, we might find ourselves in the unfortunate posi- 
tion of a purely industrial nation in a world of nations 
requiring for themselves the whole of their own agricul- 
tural productions, and able to satisfy their needs of 
manufactures from their own factories. 

A dark picture—but fortunately, if ever to be 
realized, we may feel confident that realization lies in 
the dim and distant future; and in the meantime, 
reviewing the world, we may perceive grounds for 
anxiety, perhaps for depression, but none, I think, for 
dismay. 

Great Britain, standing four-square to the economic 
and social storms which have raged through Europe 
during the past nine years, can take pride in her 
economic strength, and in the maintenance of her repu- 
tation for financial integrity ; and even if the future of 
her industry is surrounded with some uncertainty, there 
are at least good grounds for encouragement and hope. 


THE TRADE CYCLE 


By D. H. ROBERTSON. 


I NEED not spend much time in emphasizing the gravity 
of the problem of the trade cycle. Unemployment, 
with all that it means of suffering and demoralization 
—the fear of unemployment, with all that that means 
of grudged work and hampered progress—profiteering, 
with all that 7¢ means of social friction and embitter- 
ment, all these are, at any rate in a very large degree, 
the direct offspring of the instability of industry, of the 
recurrent ups and downs of trade. But to a gathering 
of Liberals I would just add this,—that it is by its 
success in coping with this problem that the present 
order of industry—Capitalism or Private Enterprise, or 
whatever you like to call it—will increasingly be judged. 
It is easy to prove that that order, taken as a whole, 
has-resulted in a vast access of material well-being to 
the mass of the population; but so long as it fails to 
deal with this far-reaching malady, there will always 


be millions to whom such phrases as ‘‘ Freedom in 
Industry’? are a imockery and an insult, and who will 
strive at all hazards to substitute another, and, as it 
seems to them, a better ordered system. 

Our remedial thought and effort must be directed 
not merely to providing stimulants for the depression, 
but sedatives for the boom. The whole matter is summed 
up in one word, a word which has become increasingly 
fashionable in recent years, and which it seems to me that 
the Liberal Party in particular should adopt once for all 
as the first plank in its social policy—the word “‘ stabi- 
lization.’’ 

INDIVIDUALIST REMEDIES. 


Let us first look at some of the steps which individual 
businesses might take on their own initiative. 

It is easy, I know, for the academic theorist to sit 
in his armchair (if he has not sold it) and lay down the 
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law about how business should be run ; but I think he has 
some justification for his amazement at the regularity 
with which, cycle after cycle, the majority of the so-called 
captains of industry allow themselves to be caught in the 
trap of the trade boom. Surely it is not sense to go on 
laying in stocks, say, of cotton goods when anybody 
might guess that consumers have only been making up 
their arrears of demand after a period of starvation, and 
that markets are nearing a glut. Surely it is not sense to 
build at inflated costs when everybody else is building, 
and then to behave during depression as though the 
capital equipment of industry were sufficient to last until 
the day of judgment. Surely it is not sense to spend 
vast sums on advertising campaigns just when the 
difficulty is not to find customers but to choke them 
off, and to make your first economy a curtailment of 
advertisement just when your greatest need is to find 
markets. I am quite sure that nobody in this audience 
connected with any business has ever been guilty of 
such follies, but I am equally sure that he can point 
to some of his competitors who have. 

A very interesting inquiry has lately been con- 
ducted in the United States, on behalf of the conference 
called by President Harding to consider the proolem 
of unemployment, into the extent to which efforts are 
made by business firms to stabilize production and 
employment. Two things emerge clearly—the apathy 
and helplessness of the great mass of the business world, 
and the striking results which have been achieved by 
those pioneers who have made serious efforts to navigate 
their ships against the current of the trade cycle. Here 
are some of the maxims by following which some of 
these firms seem in the mad times of 1920-21 to have 
achieved almost continuous progress for themselves, and 
a notable degree of continuity of employment for their 
workers. Lay your plans, and make your appropria- 
tions for capital extension far ahead, in accordance with 
the evidence of the normal trend of business; and put 
them into operation when times are quiet instead of 
waiting till your existing plant is over-burdened, when 
materials are scarce and dear. If you invent a new pro- 
duct, keep it up your sleeve for a while and use it as 
a cocktail to tickle a jaded market in times of gloom. 
Make an annual appropriation for advertising, and use 
it when you want customers and not when you don’t. 
Scrutinize the credit of your customers more closely in 
good times than in the bad, and don’t be afraid of 
declining orders. Above all, do not risk stultifying 
your policy by overreaching yourself through greed. 
Do not wait for the actual maximum to liquidate, or 
for the actual minimum to place orders, or you will 
be too late. 

Now I do not urge that such measures are equally 
applicable in all industries, nor that by themselves they 
would be sufficient to ward off such a catastrophe as we 
have suffered in recent years. But we cannot afford to 
neglect any aids to stability, and if practised by a suffi- 
cient number of firms, such a policy would do much to 
diminish the violence of the trade cycle. Note that it is 
strictly in accord with the most old-fashioned Liberal 
principles—with the doctrine of the Invisible Hand 
which causes those who seek their own advantage to pro- 
mote indirectly the advantage of society. Enlightened 
self-interest alone would surely lead to a far larger degree 
of self-control in the boom, and of courage in the de- 
pression, than is usually found: and by pitting its policy 
against the trade cycle each firm would not only increase 
its own chances of an ordered growth in prosperity, but 
contribute in a degree proportionate to its size and the 
force of its example to smoothing out the fluctuations of 
industry as a whole. 


Tue NEED For PuBLicity. 

But that is not the whole of the matter. Much as 
the individual firm can do, there are yet reasons which 
make it unsafe to leave the solution of the problem 
of the trade cycle entirely to individual self-interest. 
The first of these is ignorance. To a large extent the 
errors of judgment made both in boom and depression 
seem to arise from sheer lack of knowledge,—lack of 
knowledge of the stage which has been reached in the 


general trade cycle, lack of knowledge of the relations 
of the particular industry to others, lack of knowledge 
of the state of production and consumption and stocks, 
lack of knowledge by the individual business man of the 
action already taken or contemplated by his competitors. 
To some extent Government and even, as we theorists 
hope, academic bodies can help by the preparation of 
statistical studies and forecasts; but nothing can be so 
effective as a sense of their common interest in compel- 
ling business men to discard their furtiveness and dis- 
close their information. Financial publicity ought to 
be a prime object of Liberal policy in industry, not only 
because of its direct reactions upon the relations between 
social classes, but because it is of supreme importance 
in acquiring control of the trade cycle. 


ConFiicts oF INTEREST. 


But it is not all a question of knowledge. Un- 
fortunately it is no use denying at this time of day that 
the Invisible Hand sometimes seems to lose its grip, and 
that the problem of the trade cycle is complicated by real 
conflicts of interest and motive. In the first place it is 
without doubt sometimes possible for the business man to 
make snap gains in a trade boom at the ultimate expense 
of his industry and of society.-A shipowner, for instance, 
if he can secure delivery of a new ship while freights are 
still exorbitantly high, may recoup himself within a few 
months for its capital cost, and snap his fingers at the 
subsequent demoralization of the market which his action 
helps to cause. Mere publicity cannot be relied upon to 
cure this evil. It may prove to be necessary that each 
whole industry should take counsel with itself and 
through its acknowledged organ of government enjoin or 
even impose on its members a policy of moderation in the 
common interest. Once more a leading plank in the 
Liberal programme—industrial self-government—is seen 
to be of prime importance, not only for other reasons, but 
also for its bearing on the problem of stabilization. 


A Stasie STANDARD OF VALUE. 


Lastly, there are those measures of stabilization 
which demand a national policy, endorsed and enforced 
by Government. The most obvious of them is the long- 
distance planning and financing of public works of con- 
struction and their execution in such a way that 
Government does not hasten to compete with private 
industry when labour and materials are scarce, nor add 
to the general gloom when the spirit of enterprise is 
low. Since this involves the same principle as similar 
action by private firms, I need say no more about it. 

I come at last to the most obvious aspect of the trade 
cycle—its monetary aspect. If I have left it to the 
last, it is not because I do not think it of supreme 
importance, but partly because it will be fully discussed 
to-night, and partly because I think it important to 
emphasize that whatever is done or not done by the 
Olympians of the Treasury .and Lombard Street, 
industry itself must take a full share in the solution 
of the problems of industry. But there is no question 
that the inherent strains to which industry is subject 
are vastly aggravated by the fact that our professed 
standard of value is itself grossly unstable:—that not 
only does the general level of prices continually 
fluctuate, but nobody has any idea what is the central 
level about which it is fluctuating. If industry acts 
rashly in times of boom, Governments and bankers are 
its accomplices; if industry lacks courage in times of 
depression, Government and bankers too often do their 
best to stifle its will to live. We are dependent on 
Governments and banks for the money which we must 
use in every business transaction: yet they do not tell 
us what the worth of the money is supposed to be, nor 
even what they would like it to be. I think, as I have 
said, that Industry must play its full part in solving 
its own problem of stability; but that problem is far 
more difficult than it would be if our financial 
authorities had a clear policy about what the general 
level of prices should be, and made a determined 
attempt to enforce it. What that policy ought to be, 
and how it ought to be enforced, we shall learn, I hope, 
to-night from Mr. Keynes, 
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CURRENCY POLICY AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


By J. M. 


Ir may be inevitable that the average real wages of 
Labour cannot, with the resources of nature, of inven- 
tion, and of industry at our command, be raised to so 
high a figure as we should like. But the absurdity of 
Labour being from time to time totally unemployed, in 
spite of everyone wanting more goods, can only be due 
to a muddle, which should be remediable if we could 
think and act clearly. 

The most serious charge which can be brought 
against the system of private enterprise in business and 
of capitalistic investment as it exists to-day, is that it has 
failed, .so far, to deal with this muddle. As time goes 
on things seem to get worse rather than better. 

Indeed, Socialists might, I think, have pushed home 
this charge more powerfully than they have, inasmuch as 
the main part of the explanation of this muddle is deeply 
rooted in the peculiarities of the existing economic 
organization of Society. I shall not attempt in this 
paper to cover the ground, and I must not be supposed 
to ignore other factors in the total situation, if, in what 
follows, I concentrate exclusively on one particular aspect 
of the problem. 


Fatuine Pricks SPELL UNEMPLOYMENT. 


With the development of international trade, 
involving great distances between the place of original 
production and the place of final consumption, with ths 
increased complication of the technical processes of 
manufacture, and with the seasons governing the date 
of supply of farm products, there must be a considerable 
interval of time between the dates when effort is expended 
and the date when the commodity finally yields up its 
usefulness. During this interval the business world is 
entering into liabilities in terms of money—borrowing 
money and paying out in money for wages and other 
expenses of production—in the expectation of recouping 
this outlay by disposing of the product for money at a 
later date. That is to say, the business world as a whole 
must always be in a position where it stands to gain by 
a rise of price and to lose by a fall of price. Whether it 
likes it or not, the technique of production under a 
régime of money-contract forces the business world always 
to carry a big speculative position; and if they are 
reluctant to carry this position, the productive 
process must be brought to a standstill. The 
argument is not affected by the fact that there 
is some degree of specialization of function within 
the business world, the professional speculator coming to 
the assistance of the producer proper by taking over from 
him a part of his risk. 

Now it follows from this, not merely that price 
changes profit some people and injure others, but that a 
general expectation of falling prices may inhibit the pro- 
ductive process altogether. For if prices are expected to 
fall, not enough people can be found who are willing to 
carry a speculative ‘‘ bull ’’ position, and this means 
that lengthy productive processes involving a money out- 
lay cannot be undertaken,—whence unemployment. 

If prices fluctuate in a manner which cannot be, or 
at least is not, foreseen, some groups in the community 
will lose and some will gain. This often occurred before 
the war, and it was bad enough, particularly because 
falls of price were often foreseen to a certain extent, 
such foresight bearing its inevitable fruits in unemploy- 
ment. 

A deliberate policy of Deflation, however, greatly 
aggravates the situation. In so far as the business world 
believe that those responsible for currency policy 
really intend to carry out a declared policy of Deflation, 
they are bound to feel some lack of confidence in the 
existing price-level, in which case they will naturally 
draw in their horns to a certain extent with the result 
of diminishing employment. For this reason a modern 
industrial community organized on lines of individualistic 
capitalism simply cannot stand a declared policy of 
Deflation. The business world, it is true, can save its 
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pocket to a certain extent by refraining from new enter- 
prises for the time being. But it can only do this at the 
expense of passing on to the rest of the community a 
heavy burden of unemployment and of unemployment 
doles. 


THe IMPORTANCE OF CONFIDENCE. 


I attribute the bad state of business and of employ- 
ment more to a lack of confidence in the price-level than 
to any other factor. This lack of confidence is certainly 
due, in its turn, to a number of different causes,—the 
political situation in Europe, recent memories of the 
slump of 1920-21, the fact that the price-level is still 
much higher than it used to be in pre-war days, as well 
as to a policy of deflation. But none of these things 
need cause prices to fall, and the best. way of remedying 
unemployment would be for those responsible to declare 
that they would do all they could by means of currency 
policy to avoid a fall of prices and to promote the confi- 
dence of the business world in the existing level of prices. 

Let me amplify this point a little. At the present 
moment the situation in the Ruhr is rightly blamed 
for the falling off of trade as compared with the revival 
which was apparent in the spring. | How does this 
happen? To a slight extent directly by cutting off 
Central European markets; but the purchasing power 
of Central Europe was very feeble even in the spring, 
and very feeble also during the boom of 1920-21. The 
main influence of the Ruhr is felt through its effect 
on other markets, which are induced to withhold their 
purchases because events in the Ruhr upset their confi- 
dence in the price-level. Purchasers of tin-plates in 
Australia, of cotton goods in Asia, of jute products in 
South America, and so on, are afraid that, if they 
place their orders now, events in the Ruhr may lead to 
a fall in their price by the time they are delivered. If 
they felt confident that the price would not fall, they 
would not hesitate to buy. They put off their purchases, 
not because they lack purchasing power, but because 
their demand is capable of postponement and may, they 
think, be satisfied at a lower price later on. It is these 
postponements which are at the root of remediable 
unemployment. 

Now there is no necessary reason in the world why 
political catastrophes should cause prices to fall. 
Indeed, in the long-run, they generally tend to make 
prices to rise because of their inflationary effect on 
Governmental finance. Why should the impoverish- 
ment of the world cause more goods to be obtainable 
for gold or for legal tender money? No reason at all. 
Sooner or later a rising tendency of prices will spring up 
again, Ruhr or no Ruhr, partly because postponed 
demands cannot go on being postponed indefinitely ; 
partly because catastrophes tend to diminish the supply 
of goods and to increase, rather than to diminish, the 
supply of money. For this reason I am not so pessi- 
mistic as the President of the Board of Trade about the 
prospects of employment in the long run. 


Tue INFLUENCE OF DEFLATION. 


For the past eighteen months the authorities have 
been deflating ; for the past six months political anxiety 
has been acute. Naturally, orders are postponed ; 
inevitably there is unemployment. Some fanatics 
think that deflation is morally so admirable, that unem- 
ployment is a price worth paying for it. But to deny 
that deflation tends to increase unemployment is pro- 
foundly to misunderstand the working of our industrial 
system. 

During recent months employment in a great part of 
the world has been moderate to good; in another part 
deplorable. The latter consists without exception of the 
countries in which deflation has been taking place, 
namely Great Britain, Sweden, Holland, and Czecho- 
Slovakia. 
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I argue, therefore, in the first place, that our exist- 
ing industrial system is singularly ill-adapted to a policy 
of deliberate deflation, and that unemployment to-day is 
due to a very considerable extent not to the absence of 
markets or to the impoverishment of customers, but to 
a lack of confidence, arising out of many causes, in the 
existing level of prices. 

I argue, further, that this lack of confidence is in 
some measure remediable by a resolute policy on the 
part of the Treasury and the Bank of England. At 
any rate these authorities can refrain from deliberately 
aggravating the situation, and should not continue to 
act, as they have been acting hitherto, on the deflationary 
recommendations of the Cunliffe Comn.ittee. 


A FunDAMENTAL Issue. 


These observations have been directed, rather more 
than I intended when I began, to the immediate situa- 
tion. But they illustrate a fundamental principle which 
I recommend to this assembly as likely to be of first-rate 
political importance in the near future. Modern 
individualistic society, organized on lines of capitalistic 
industry, cannot support a _ violently fluctuating 
standard of value, whether the movement is upwards or 
downwards. Its arrangements presume and absolutely 
require a reasonably stable standard. Unless we can 
give it such a standard, this society will be stricken with 
a mortal disease and will not survive. I have dwelt in 
this paper on the evils of Deflation because these are with 
us now. But the evils of Inflation, which were visited on 
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us three years ago, although they are different in kind, 
are not less in degree. We can do with neither. 

For these grave causes we must free ourselves from 
the deep distrust which exists against allowing the value 
of the currency to be the subject of voluntary decision. 
Only by wisely regulating the creation of currency and 
credit along new lines, can we protect society against 
the attacks and criticisms of Socialist and Communist 
innovators. 

On the scientific side economists are as united about 
the theory of the matter as they are about Free Trade. 
The argument is not more intricate than that which 
underlies Tariff controversies. 

In reading a forecast of the autumn campaign of 
our leaders of which Unemployment is to be the chief 
subject, I was disappointed to see no reference whatever 
to the regulation of credit, which, for good or for evil, 
must have a vast influence. I hope that the forecast was 
incomplete. Nineteenth-century Liberalism was greatly 
concerned with the establishment of certain economic 
principles, which were, a hundred years age, highly con- 
troversial, novel, and intellectually difficult. These found 
their chief embodiment in the Doctrine of Free Trade. 
This battle has been nearly won, though vigilance is still 
required. I venture to propound this evening a newer 
Doctrine of hardly less importance. I believe that the 
Reform of the Standard of Value is, within the economic 
sphere, the question of greatest urgency now before us. 
It is a problem which Liberalism is by its traditions well 
adapted to attack. We cannot live for ever on fragments 
of our pre-war policies. 


. H. Asquith, M.P., which we regret was delivered too late 


to be reported in this Supplement. 


“THE CYCLOPS” OF EURIPIDES. 


[On Tuesday, in the Fellows’ Garden at King’s College, Cambridge, the members of the Summer School witnessed a_perfor- 
mance (by members of the University) of ‘‘ The Cyclops ”’ of Euripides, translated and produced by Mr. J. T. Sheppard.] 


LisERALIsM is getting on, or perhaps one should say, 
‘* broadening down ”’; for the members of the Summer 
School this year ‘‘ followed the practice of the ancients 
in presenting, after the serious business of their festival, 
the gay and irresponsible Satyrs, the Attendants of the 
Wine-God.’’ Gladstone would surely have rejoiced at 
the suggestion of Greek drama as a recreative interlude, 
but would he have wholly approved of gaiety and 
irresponsibility ? 
“To drink, and drink, 

And chase dull care away, then plunge at last 

Dizzily from a high rock to the sea! 

Who loves not Bacchas and his ecstasy 

Will call this madness: none so mad as he! ”’ 

What, after all, is the precise bearing of “ The 
Cyclops ’’ on the question of local option? 

But if Gladstone might have had qualms, with what 
incredulous delight would Matthew Arnold have rubbed 
his eyes! Culture proceeding out of the Anarchy of 
Radical debate? Greek choruses in place of a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill? . . . 

But the audience which assembled in the Fellows’ 
Garden of King’s College on Tuesday afternoon did not 
worry much about Liberalism; it merely enjoyed itself. 
It enjoyed Mr. Keynes’s hospitality; it enjoyed 
Mr. Sheppard’s free and jolly version of ‘‘ The 
Cyclops ”’ ; it enjoyed the free and jolly presentation of 
it by the actors. . 

The setting of the play was pleasantly improvised. 
The Cyclops’ cave (“ on the lower slopes of Aitna ’’) was 
just a “rustic’’ summer-house, complete with thatched 
roof, and normally, no doubt, a receptacle for deck- 
chairs and bowls. In front of it hung a thick curtain, 
and somewhere inside it was a piano. 

Mr. D. H. Robertson (distinguished alike as classic, 
economist, actor, and Liberal) played the part of Silenus 
with excellent spirit, though one would have liked to see 
a shade less of refinement and a shade more of bibulous 
animalism in his manner; Mr. J. Burnaby, though not 
quite convincing as “ The Wily One,’’ made a fine heroic 


Odysseus, and spoke his lines with splendid effect; Mr. 
R. G. Ikin, in the difficult réle and difficult accoutre- 
ments of the Cyclops, brayed out his part in a fine deep 
voice. Perhaps he was a little too dignified; but it must 
be hard to get drunk with a clothes-hanger across one’s 
shoulders and a stove-pipe on one’s head. The Satyrs, 
led by Mr. D. B. Harris, capered out with the pleasant 
spontaneity of youth. Of the Ram, the Sheep, and the 
Sailors, it is sufficient praise to say that they looked 
their parts. 

But the play, after all, was the thing. As Mr. 
Asquith said, or was beginning to say, in a speech that 
was unhappily cut short, most of us had but dim recollec- 
tions of the original Greek. But that did not matter. 
Mr. Sheppard’s version was exactly right for the occa- 
sion. The purpose of the Satyric drama was presumably 
akin to what Johnson declared to be the great end of 
comedy—‘ making an audience merry.’’ And how could 
an audience fail to be merry over such lines as 

‘* Meat and drink— 
These are the only gods for men who think. 
I please myself, and laugh at politic fools 
Who complicate men’s lives with moral rules 
And altruistic scruples. I shall do 
My duty to myself, by eating you ’’? 

There was one little disappointment. After hearing 
the opening song of the Satyrs, and especially the 
leader’s part in it (“‘ Deep is the grass and delicious the 
breeze ’’), one hoped for more ; but that mysterious piano 
(at the keyboard of which we suspect the presence of a 
very distinguished organist) was heard but little after- 
wards, and some of the later chorus rhymes, such as 

“ Without a doubt we’ll twiddle and turn 
The stake about to fizzle and burn 
And spiflicate his ocular,’’ 
were like the voice of a Gilbert calling aloud for his 
Sullivan. 

Mr. Duncan Grant’s costumes were literally 
brilliant, the sailors making a notably simple and effec- 
tive show. 


8. C. R. 
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REVIEWS 


ENTENTE DIPLOMACY BEFORE THE WAR. 


Entente Diplomacy and the World. Translated by B. DE 
SIEBERT. Edited by GEORGE ABEL SCHREINER. (Allen & 
Unwin. 30s ) 


Tue history of these documents is curious. It appears that 
an employee in the Russian Embassy in London was in the 
habit of transmitting to the German Government the dis- 
patches received and sent, during the years 1908-1914, by 
the Russian Ambassador Benckendorff. ‘These were published 
in German in 1921, and, in the same year, in English, but 
only in America. They are now for the first time published 
in London. But the English translation does not contain 
all the documents in the German, and does not follow the 
German order. To students who have read the dispatches 
in German this is a great inconvenience, and it does not 
seem to have any counterbalancing advantages. 

The documents themselves are of considerable interest 
and importance ; not the less so (perhaps, indeed, the more) 
because they contain nothing particularly scandalous. They 
show, all the better for that, the normal operation of that 
international anarchy which was bound, sooner or later, to 
produce the Great War, as it will produce another if it 
continues, as, in fact, it is continuing. To look for a 
specially criminal nation, as though all were going well in 
itself and all would have been brotherhood and peace unless 
a mad bull had rushed in, is merely to obscure the nature of 
the disease, and therefore of the cure. The Great War, 
like all wars, came, not because one State was wicked, 
but because all States were armed, and all were pursuing 
policies which others were prepared, in the last resort, to 
resist by force. The anarchy may have been rendered more 
dangerous than usual by the division of Europe into two 
groups, so that the “ Balance of Power” (that fetish of all 
diplomats) was simpler, more equal, and therefore more 
precarious than it has sometimes been. But that is a detail. 
The war came, as wars between States have always come, 
from armaments and policies resulting in suspicions and 
fears. That is the general condition, illustrated, in a mass 
of detail, by the volume before us. The sole responsibility 
of Germany is a war-myth, and one which obstructs the 
knowledge that might, even yet, save civilization from the 
destruction with which it is threatened. 

In the course of a necessarily brief review, it is impos- 
sible to illustrate at length. But one or two extracts will 
give the reader an idea of what he may look for. One point 
is that, after each crisis had been with difficulty surmounted, 
the next was seen to be looming on the horizon; and that, 
because nothing had been done to alter the essential facts 
from which’ the crises arose. Thus, for example, after 
Agadir (1911), Isvolsky writes from Paris :— 

‘*In ascribing the preservation of the peace to the com- 
mon action of the Three Powers, I do not indulge in 
optimism as to the future. After the crisis just experienced, 
the political situation of Europe is lesg secure than ever. 
Beyond all doubt, any local caine between the Powers is 
bound to lead to a general European conflict, in which Russia, 
like every other European Power, will have to participate. 
With God’s help the conflict may be postponed for a while; 
but that it may come at any moment we must bear in mind, 
hour by hour, and must also arm against it hour by hour.” 

The last sentence is particularly illuminating, the arming 
“against” the crisis being, of course, as events showed, the 
best way to produce it. Incidentally, it may be remarked 
that there is evidence, in these dispatches, of the negotia- 
tions for a naval entente between England and Russia, which 
were started secretly in April, 1914, though denied both by 
Sir Edward Grey and by the Russians. If, as seems to be 
the case, the dispatches before us were being communicated 
to Berlin, it is easy to conjecture the effect upon the German 
Government of the discovery of this jealously guarded secret, 
and to understand how the official denials must have 
increased their belief in its sinister implications, 

Next, take the following remark, attributed by Bencken- 
dorff to Lord Grey, in the course of the Balkan crisis, 
1912-13 :— 

‘* England and Germany’’ (said Grey) ‘‘ were those 
countries which are least interested in Balkan questions, and 
therefore most interested in the preservation of peace. If 


war should break out, the real cause would lie far deeper than 

the secondary causes which may provoke war, so that he 

could see no serious guarantee that England and Germany 

would not both be drawn into the war.” 
In fact, Germany worked throughout this crisis hand-in- 
hand with England to prevent war, although Austria was 
doing her best to provoke it. Had Germany wanted war, 
there is no doubt that it would have suited her better in 
1913 than in 1914; for then, in all probability, she would 
have had Italy on her side. 

When war thus hangs in the balance, as a consequence 
of the policies and armaments of all Powers, it becomes, 
in these supposedly democratic days, important not to 
appear to have been the aggressor. It was in this respect that 
the Powers of the Entente won their greatest success in 
1914; and that they were well aware of the importance of 
the point is clear from the following remarks of Bencken- 
dorff (Dec. 1st, 1912) :— 

“T beg you, however, to bear in mind that Grey is 
above all thinking of the possibility of a war. In this con- 
nection I beg you to observe how extremely important it is 
that the blame for obduracy, in the most difficult question 
at the Conference, should fall upon Austria alone. It will 
not be easy to accomplish this, and yet everything may 
depend upon it At the critical moment Grey will have 
public opinion on his side only if Russia has done all within 
her power to maintain peace in so far as her position 
permits.” 

Space forbids more, but enough, perhaps, has been said 
to show that anyone who wants to understand the world of 
diplomacy and the real cause of war will find rich material 
here, if he have the patience to look for it. 


G. Lowes Dickinson. 


ISLES OF ILLUSION. 


Isles of Illusion: Letters from the South Seas. Edited 
by Bonun LyncH. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


/Wuatever else may be said of this book, it certainly is not 
an agreeable one ; in fact, it is a most disagreeable one. But 
a book may be disagreeable and yet significant, informing, 
and profitable to read, and such a book is “Isles of 
Illusion.”’ 

Haf¥ing regard to its mode of publication, doubts, even 
more disagreeable than the book itself, assail the mind of 
the reader (for in these days readers have grown suspicious) 
as to its authenticity. Is it a book of good faith? Was there 
ever a Mr. Asterisk, and are these letters his? Is it, as the 
youngest of the four critics in “ Fanny’s First Play” asks 
sensibly enough about that play, “Is it serious, or is it 
spoof?” If the latter, it was not worth publishing, but if the 
former, it is well worth reading, for the information it 
contains, and the light it throws upon certain aspects of 
life in the New Hebrides, as well as upon that strange product 
of the centuries, Mr. Asterisk himself. 

We believe there was once, and perhaps still may be, a 
Mr. Asterisk who wrote the letters, or something very like 
them, that may be read in “ Isles of Illusion.” 

The editor, in his short but interesting Introduction, 
does not tell us as much as he might have done without 
giving his unpleasant correspondent away, but from the few 
facts that are revealed we are led to gather that Asterisk 
derived from a Nonconformist family, and having been 
taught Latin by an old-fashioned father was, after a short 
time at a Wesleyan school, placed under the ferule of a 
Yorkshire parson, who knew his “ Wisden” by heart and 
caned his pupils whenever they missed a catch. 

When sixteen years old the youthful Asterisk came to 
London with a lump sum of money in his pocket, and 
entered himself as a student at “ Bart’s,” where he acquired 
that rudimentary knowledge of medicine that served him 
well in the South Seas. 

The “lump sum ” soon disappeared. His father died, and 
with his death the “last restraining influence of fear” dis- 
appeared with it; and some dim reference is made “to 
artistic pleasures such as my shrunken, Nonconformist con- 
science had never dreamed.” 

“ Bart’s’’ was abandoned, and Asterisk, at the age of 
nineteen, began a long period of teaching as a junior master 
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in a preparatory school. During the period of “ usherdom ” 
Asterisk became, apparently not for the first time, an ardent 
Anglo-Catholic, “and for three years prayed and fasted and 
trained my body among the Westmorland Fells. Then came 
Oxford, at first as a neo-Catholic Cowleyite, and then as a 
normal, young-old undergraduate.” 

A legacy had enabled him to go to Oxford, where he 
studied the noble art of self-defence and indulged in the 
perilous joys of “ roof-climbing.” The legacy spent, Asterisk 
had to resume teaching—this time in Cairo—but, after a 
year’s absence, returned to Oxford and took a degree in 
chemistry. Leaving Oxford, he became a teacher in South 
America, “saving money against the great day of final 
deliverance.” 

This “deliverance ’’ was hoped to be obtained in the 
“Isles of Illusion”; and for seven and a-half years 
Asterisk abode in the New Hebrides—where most effectually 
was he disillusioned 

A few extracts from the letters must suffice; but, 
despite their prevailing tone, temper, and bitterness, their 
angry spirit and somewhat cheap and ill-bred philosophy of 
life, our pundits in the Colonial Office might be at least 
as well occupied as they usually are were they to give 
“Isles of Illusion” a careful and by no means contemp- 
tuous reading; for, despite its furious note of hatred and 
disgust, it is much more than a mere traveller’s tale. Then, 
again, our missionary societies, accustomed as they are to the 
abuse of the money-making riff-raff who follow in their 
train, accept their hospitality when ill, and repay it by 
scandal when their own ill-doings are resumed, would do 
well to read these letters patiently, and ask whether there 
may not be something in what this Mr. Asterisk has to tell 
about missionary work among the Kanakas :— 


‘* These missionaries are just like kings to the natives. 
They pinch all their copra and all their land, and forbid them 
to trade with anyone else. There is perpetual war between 
the Presbyterians and the Catholics. The Presbyterians 
spread the most abominable lies about the Priests, who are 
really good chaps. They even tell the natives that French 
money is ‘no good,’ so that now it is impossible to pay a 
native in French money. They hate the planters like poison, 
and the traders even worse, and do all they can to hinder 
the planters from recrviting labour. They bombard the 
Commissioners (both French and English) with complaints 
about illegal recruiting. The French Commissioner answers 
politely in a long and charming letter. The English Com- 
missioner tells them to go to the Devil, and fines the miser- 
able planter. Concerning this recruiting, the place teems 
with yarns. It is only in certain islands that the natives 
will work, and from these they are recruited. Every planter 
keeps a schooner and goes round to try and get niggers to 
work for him. They are signed on for three years, and then 
shipped back again. Needless to say there are very strict 
laws and regulations. ‘The dear things are not slaves, they 
are free and enlightened fellow-men. Needless to say these 
laws are set at defiance, openly by the French, secretly by 
most Britons.” 


Mr. Asterisk, despite his disgust, takes a native woman 
to his side—a little nut-coloured savage less than five feet 
high—who behaved for the most part like a very nice 
Persian kitten, but occasionally ran wild and was brought 
back home and “smacked” like a naughty child. This 
consort produced a fine bouncing boy-baby of whom the 
father, against his will, grew very fond, so fond, indeed, 
that when compelled to desert both mother and child he felt 
it acutely :— 


‘|. , The affair of finding a home for Topsy and the 
offspring is close on settled. I think I told you that I knew 
a very worthy French métis who is married to a ditto; they 
are a very respéctable though childless couple and are 
exceedingly keen on adopting my Bilbil. The man is wealthy 
and has a nice plantation to bequeath; so Bilbil will be 
much better off than if I had stuck to him. Mme. Métis 
is an old bosom pal of Topsy’s; thus the arrangement is 
really excellent. fee] a most awful cad over the whole 
business. I know the feeling is silly, mais que veux-tu? 
The kid is not old enough to care a damn either way. I am 
sure that Topsy will really be infinitely relieved at being 
free again. And yet I feel a cad. And yet I should be a 
bigger cad to stick to them. Then I should make both of 
them and myself very unhappy for a very long time, until 
finally I did something desperate. I should only have 
pandered to my own mistaken desire for respectable self- 
satisfaction—a hideously selfish form of unselfishness. No; 
I made a horrid mistake in ever making that kid; but the 
only real way out is to end the whole business before it 
goes any further.” «+ 


> 


TOLSTOI: THE LAST PHASE. 


Talks with Tolstoi. By A. B. GoLDENVEIZER. Translated 
by S. 8. KOTELIANSKY and VIRGINIA Woo tr. (Hogarth 
Press. 5s.) 


Writine of Tolstoi, Mr, Chesterton once observed that if 
Mr. Balfour (as he then was) were somehow rapt into believ- 
ing it his duty to walk into the House of Commons on his 
hands, or if Mr. Wyndham felt a divine impulse to dye 
his hair blue, they would be all the happier for having 
become enthusiasts. Tolstoi, indeed, whose enthusiasms 
were many and extreme, was not a happy man; even when 
he played lawn tennis his conscience seems to have 
reproached him for being inconsistent—a source of unhap- 
piness from which Cabinet Ministers, whether on the tennis 
court or at St. Stephen’s, appear to be blissfully immune. 
Mr. Chesterton’s explanation was, however, that Tolstoi 
suffered only because he lacked that saving mysticism which 
can dominate and disregard so peddling a thing as con- 
sistency. The Emperor Sigismund similarly claimed that 
a Kaiser was above mere grammar; but he has not found 
many admirers, and there would have been far less dignity, 
if also less sadness, in the last days of Tolstoi had he 
doped himself into thinking that the sage was above mere 
logic. 

The consciousness that his life was rot according to his 
professions, that his surrender of his property to his family 
had been rather a subterfuge than a remedy, haunted him ; 
and the conversations in this book, miscellaneous as they 
naturally are, gain a certain unity from the presence in 
the background of this unquiet spirit of self-reproach, which 
was finally to drive the old man forth, like the King Lear 
he despised, on that feeble flight with his daughter which 
ended in the waiting-room at Astapovo. “There is little 
joy in the Tolstois’ family life,” observes the diarist. ‘“ And 
now,” moans the old man, ‘“‘my sons—I seem to have about 
twenty—squander money right and left, buy horses, dogs, 
gramophones.” Those who suspect that there was another 
side to the question will, of course, find it forcibly expressed 
in the Countess Tolstoi’s recently published autobiography ; 
but certainly her behaviour in one scene here recorded does 
seem inexcusably revolting. And yet Tolstoi dreaded the 
decisive step: “If I gave up everything now and went away, 
Sophie Andreevna would hate me, and the evil of that would 
perhaps be worse.” 

Even his aphorisms about life, and his advice to 
others, are, consciously or unconsciously, coloured by 
the need of justifying this inaction to himself. “One 
should not, above all, look for new ways of life,’”’ because the 
strain of adaptation to new conditions absorbs all one’s 
energy ; “I think even if one was a woman in a brothel, or 
a gaoler, one ought not suddenly to give up one’s work” ; 
and those who ask counsel about retiring to monastic life 
are firmly bidden stay where they are. One catches, again, 
a ring of personal exasperation in his frenzied denunciations 
of women, who are so bad in the lump that the distinction 
between good ones and bad is negligible :— 

‘*T shall one day write wbout women. When I am quite 
old, and my digestion is completely out of order, and I am 
still looking out into the world through one eye, then I shall 
pop my head out and tell them: ‘That’s what you are!’ 
and disappear completely, or they would peck me to 
death.” 

The conversations have, indeed, a mixture of humour, 
as here, with their petulance, of tenderness with their 
coarseness, of sound sense with their arbitrariness, that 
almost inevitably reminds the reader of an absurdly different 
personage—Boswell’s Johnson. One moment the oracle is 
discoursing on Chopin or Christ, the next he is relating 
calmly how, as a boy, he ate earthworms, or how, under the 
old régime, the landed gentleman’s butler used to be put first 
into the guest’s bed, in order to take the edge off its inmates’ 
appetite. And the man who could dismiss Shakespeare as 


a fourth-rate scribbler yet proves on occasion a really 
interesting critic. 

M. Goldenveizer himself keeps throughout most laudably 
in the background ; and his style, judging by the translation, 
shows an equally modest simplicity which becomes at 
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THE LOG OF A SPORTSMAN 
By E. H. D. SEWELL. Illustrated. Cloth. 15s. net. 


“He is a critic who knows what he is writing about, and 
one who can call up sport and sportsmen vividly to the eye.”— 
The Times. e 

“One of the most entertaining logs that we have ever 
dipped into.”—Morning Post. 


THE MAN OF PROMISE : 
LORD ROSEBERY 


A Critical Study. By E. T. RAYMOND, Author of 
“* Uncensored Celebrities,’’ &c. 10s. net. 


“There is no falling off in this book of the qualities that 
have won for Mr. Raymond so many admirers. The craftsman- 
ship is neat and finished. The style is lucid .. . the judgments 
are both broad and exact.”—Sunday Times. 


INSTINCTS OF THE HERD IN 
PEACE AND WAR 


By W. TROTTER. Cloth. Eighth Impression. 
s. 6d. net. 
“It is a balanced and inspiring study of one of the prime 
factors of human advance.”—The Times. 


A WHITE WOMAN AMONG THE 
MASAI 


By MARGUERITE MALLETT. Illustrated. Cloth. 

21s. net. 

The author here gives us an insight into the Masai 

character and mode of living, and tells of many thrilling 
encounters with wild and ferocious beasts. 


Holiday Novels 





WILD BLOOD 
By GORDON YOUNG. 7s. 6d. net. 


A remarkable story of the South Seas. 


THE MAN ON THE HILL 
By ANTHONY WHARTON. * 7s. 6d. net. 


A powerful novel, which tells of the coming of chaos, ruin 
and murder to a peaceful country village. 


THE YELLOW SEVEN 
By EDMUND SNELL. 7s. 6d. net. 


A vivid tale of the mysterious crimes of an Oriental secret 
society. 


EL SUPREMO: A Romance of the 


Great Dictator 
By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE. 7s. 6d. net. 


A powerful story of a centuries-old European civilization 
in_ Paraguay. 


NICOLETTE OF THE QUARTER 
By VICTOR MacCLURE. 7s. 6d. net, 


A realistic story of Parisian bohemian life, told with great 
freshness and charm. 


MADAME CLAIRE 
sy SUSAN ERTZ. (Fourth Impression.) 7s. 6d. net. 


““T feel most grateful to Miss Ertz for creating such 
delightful people.”—Punch. 





Write for descriptive booklet on the Uniform Edition of 
Children’s Stories by 


E. NESBIT 


Sent post free on request. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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POCKET EDITIONS OF 


ON THE ART OF WRITING 
AND 
STUDIES IN LITERATURE First Series 


By SIR ARTHUR 
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LAMB'S CRITICISM. A selection from 


the literary criticism of Charles Lamb. Edited, with an 
introduction and short notes, by E. M. W. TILLYARD, 
M.A., O.B.E. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 

The purpose of this book is to give a handy collection 
of every extant piece of genuine literary criticism of 
Charles Lamb. 


FRENCH PATRIOTISM IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY (1814- 


i 833 - Traced in Contemporary Texts. By H. F. 
STEWART and PAUL DESJARDINS. Crown 8vo. 
8s 6d net. 

This book is an attempt to explain the phenomenon of 
that outburst of patriotism which from 1914 to 1918 was the 
wonder of the world, and indeed of France herself. 


THE SACRED DANCE. a4 study in 
Comparative Folklore. By W. O. E. OESTERLEY, 


D.D. Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 

“The following study is an attempt to estimate the part 
played by the Sacred Dance among the peoples of antiquity 
as well as among the uncultured races in modern times; 
to account for its origin; to note the occasions on which 
it was performed; and to indicate the purposes of its 
performance.”’—From the Preface, 


THE BANYANKOLE. The Second Part of 
the Report of the Mackie Ethnological Expedition to 
Central Africa. By JOHN ROSCOE, M.A. With 31 
plates and a map. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

The second part of the Report of the Mackie Ethnological 
Expedition deals with another and older pastoral tribe 
which, as Mr Roscoe says in his preface, differs considerably 
from the people of the foregoing report on the Bakitara and 
calls for special study and consideration. 


STORIES OF SCIENTIFIC DIS- 


COVERY. By pD. B. HAMMOND, Former! 
“4 y 
Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge. With-8 illustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo 6s net. 

A series of short biographical sketches, made from 
standard biographies, suitable for those who, while 
interested in the lives of scientists, are too busy to study 
the fuller originals. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 4 survey 
of Fifty Years, 1873-1923. By WILLIAM H. 
DRAPER, M.A., Master of the Temple. Crown 8vo. 
3s 6d net 
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times very charming. 
itself :— 

‘* We were somewhere near the Novinsky Boulevard, 
and Leo Nikolaevich suggested we should take the tram. 
We sat down and took our tickets. 

‘‘Leo Nikolaevich asked me: ‘ Can you make a Japan 
ese cockerel? ’—‘ No! ’—‘ Look.’ ’ 

“‘Tolstoi took his ticket and very skilfuliy made it into 
a rather elaborate cockerel, which, when you pulled its tail, 
fluttered its wings. f 

** An inspector entered the car and began checking the 
tickets. L. N., with a smile, held out the cockerel to him and 
pulled its tail. The cockerel fluttered its wings. But the 
inspector, with the stern expression of a business man who 
has no time for trifling, unfolded it, looked at the number, 
and tore it up. 

* T,, N. looked at me and said : ‘ Now our little cockerel 
is gone.’ ”’ 

How well that is done! 


Let the book once more speak for 


F. L. Lucas. 


THE AMERICAN DRAMATIST. 


The Hairy Ape; and Other Plays. By EvaEnr O'NEILL. 

(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Ir was with considerable eagerness that I opened this volume 
by Mr. Eugene O'Neill. I had heard his work praised 
enthusiastically, but had not read a line of it. Un- 
fortunately, now that I have read many lines, I am driven 
to the conclusion that “‘ The Hairy Ape,’’ “ Anna Christie,”’ 
and “The First Man” must be the least striking of all 
his plays. Of course, they might prove more impressive on 
the stage. I say ‘‘ might,’ because I happen to have seen 
“ Anna Christie,” and enjoyed it less in the theatre than 
when I read it, the performance magnifying rather than 
masking what was unreal, spectacular, rhetorical. The 
pathos of the first act was sincere and moving, but the 
poetry of the second, the “ big scene” of the third, and the 
reconciliation scene of the fourth, left me sceptical. And 
one could not, in the theatre, tone these things down, as 
one can when reading the printed page. The Synge rhythm, 
the literary flavour of the poetry and of the “ old davil sea” 
refrain, were accentuated by the spoken word ; the hysterical 
outburst of Burke after Anna’s confession, when one watched 
it in violent, almost homicidal action, became as unnatural 
as it was irritating; while into the fourth act a bewilder- 
ingly farcical element seemed suddenly to enter, in which 
what I take to be the veiled foreboding of the final speeches 
was lost. 

Yet ‘‘ Anna Christie ’’ contains at least one good study 
of character, ‘‘ The First Man’’ does not, and even the 
glamour of dramatic presentation could hardly blind us to 
the strained psychology on which the whole story is based. 
Curtis Jayson is a sane, normal man, of active and adven- 
turous temperament, and the behaves like a sickly neuras- 
thenic. There is no cause for his hatred of his unborn 
child. His affection for his two previous children, who 
died of pneumonia when they were little more than babies, 
is insisted on as if it were an explanation, but it explains 
nothing. The origin of Jayson’s extraordinary state of 
mind, I’m afraid, is to be found simply in the fact that it 
was necessary for the plot, and, once we have realized this, 
no technical dexterity can save the piece. 

In “ The Hairy Ape” the fatalism of “ Anna Christie” 
is expressed symbolically. The play is an experiment, a 
fantastic masque in eight scenes, Yank, the stoker, represent- 
ing, I suppose, the brutality of the modern Iron Age. He 
is blind force, speed, machinery, materialism. By chance 
it is revealed to him that there is a world outside his world, 
a world apparently no better than his, but in which he would 
be regarded as a ridiculous monstrosity; and he is just 
sufficiently intelligent to be bewildered and angry. He has 
a dim consciousness that there should be something to 
explain and justify his being, but he cannot find that some- 
thing, cannot imagine it ; he can only grope in the darkness, 
and hate. He cannot climb higher, he cannot stand still, 
and, when he descends, the lower world, suspicious of the 
half-emerged, turns on him and crushes him to death. The 
play shows that Mr. O’Neill possesses considerable power of 
observation, and all the plays show that he can write vivid 
dialogue and tell a story. But, except in the portrait of 
Anna Christie, I can see no more than this. 

Forrest Rerp. 








PARISH-PUMP IN 
These Charming People. By MicHAEL ARLEN. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


BELGRAVIA. 


In Dark Places. By JoHN RUSSELL. 
Being Respectable. 


(Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) 
By GRACE H. FLANDRAU. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Support. By MARGARET ASHMUN. (Hurst & Blackett, 7s. 6a.) 
Pat the Adventurer. By KATHARINE TyNAN. (Ward & 
Lock. 7s.) 


Even the short story has put itself into a strait waistcoat 
of specialization. Time was when the fiction-writer felt it 
was his duty to achieve a synthesis of human emotion 
as his wibiedin the philosopher, had achieved a 
synthesis ,of human knowledge. First Bacon and 
the “Novum Organum”; then Balzac and the “Comédie 
Humaine.” Mr. Wells, still in the ampler tradition, 
allowed himself in his short stories to touch life at 
a hundred points in a hundred moods. Mr. Michael Arlen 
and Mr. John Russell, both of them among our most com- 
petent short-story writers, would recoil palely at the thought 
of touching life at more than one point, or in more than one 
mood. With Mr. Arlen the limitation is geographical ; with 
Mr. Russell psychological. Suavely and dexterously Mr. 
Arlen tugs at the handle of his Belgravian parish-pump. 
You wonder what would happen to him if he were suddenly 
transferred to a public-house in Bethnal Green. It is true 
that he claims the right to be the chronicler of those neglected 
people who eke out a miserable existence on their own 
incomes in Mayfair. But he diminishes himself and them 
in the process. I cannot believe that Mayfair has so morbid 
a curiosity as to the functional properties of the concept 
“gentleman.” So-and-so is “not a gentleman, not even 
quite a gentleman.” His friend Tomnoddy comes to the 
conclusion that “a gentleman is a man who is never unin- 
tentionally rude to anyone.” We learn that a “ proper” man 
is a gentleman who shaves twice a day, and a gentleman is 
a “ proper” man whom you cannot ask out to dinner on the 
spur of the moment because he will already have been 
booked up any number of weeks ago. This preoccupation 
suggests a certain furtive anxiety. It is demoralizing to 
learn that Mayfair is not yet certain about its standards. 
In the meanwhile each of Mr. Arlen’s stories stands outside 
some “costly” house in Upper Brook Street or Park Lane 
—there is a distinct note of Daisy Ashford costliness in these 
establishments—purring softly and luxuriantly and effi- 
ciently like a Rolls-Royce car. It would be easy to be lulled 
into the belief that these are very good stories. They are not. 
You don’t quite catch the noise of a heart beating, if only 
vulgarly, beyond the cooing of the engines. 

No softness and luxuriousness about Mr. John Russell’s 
stories. This is not his métier. ‘But there is none the less 
of efficiency. They charge magnificently from the South Seas 
to African jungles and away to sodden swamps in South 
America. They are unified by an adolescent, swashbuckling 
cynicism. He holds his stories at arm’s length and winks at 
them knowingly. It is the fashion to compare him with 
Kipling ; but he lacks the astonishing naiveté of his master, 
and no shadow of the Conradian subtlety tones down these 
garish pages. But in such tales as “The One-Eyed Devil” 
and “The Slaver” he so constricts his atmosphere with 
terror, and always in his treatment of the half-caste he 
displays an intuition so keen, that if he grows younger 
into childhood again, or older into manhood—anywhere out 
of his sardonic sixth-formishness—he should become one of 
our most significant writers of short stories. 

Most other novels of Middle Western cities make Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis’s Zenith blaze like a lesser Paris in the 
comparison. If Miss Margaret Ashmun’s Blanchard (where 
her dull heroine makes an unexciting stand against the 
receipt of alimony) is a stale city, flat and unprofitable, we 
make no protest. To a theme not worth the elaboration 
Miss Ashmun brings a talent which could be better employed 
directing domestic cookery classes. But it is altogether more 
regrettable to find Miss Grace Flandrau, a lady of wit and 
intelligence, so paralyzed by the respectability of Columbia. 
Her novel is like a tapestry whose separate figures have real 
distinction, yet achieve in the aggregate an incoherent 
medley. ‘“ Being Respectable” is divided into two sections, 
headed respectively “ Louisa” and “ Suzanne’ But there 
is no conceivable reason why the names should not have been 
interchanged or why either section should not have been 
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Important New Books at 
Greatly Reduced Prices 


HENRY FOX--ist Lord HOLLAND 
By the Earl of Ilchester. 


2 vols. Demy 8vo, illustrated. Published 32s. net. 
Offered at 7s. Postage 1s. ; 
After 200 years Henry Fox still remains the most amazing and 





WHIGS AND WHIGGISM 
By Benjamin Disraeli. ‘Political Writings. 
Edited by Wm. Hutcheon. Illustrated. Published 12s. net. 
Offered at 5s. “Postage gd. 
“Mr. Hutcheon has rendered a public service by this well- 


annotated selection of Disraeli’s political writings.”— 
Westminster Gasette. 


The EVOLUTION of MODERN 


baffling personality that has ever held office in the Government, | 
1 


By W. Harbutt Dawson. 

New and revised edition, published at 21s, net. 
Offered at 7s. 6d. Postage gd. 

A classic on the Economic History of Germany. 


POLITICAL AND LITERARY 
ESSAYS 


SECOND AND THIRD SERIES. 2 volumes. 
By the Earl of Cromer. 
Published at 12s. 6d. net each. FIRST SERIES, out of print 
Offered at 38. 8d. each volume. Postage gd. 


Essays covering a wide field, from Shakespeare to the policy of 
Modern Germany. “ Refreshing.”—Observer. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 

















| 
GERMANY 





4, PETTY CURY, CAMBRIDGE. 
Write for Catalogue to be published shortly. 











MACMILLAN’S LIST 


THE PROBLEM 
OF ARMAMENTS 


A Book for Every Citizen 
of Every Country. By 
ARTHUR GUY ENOCK, 


6s. net. 


**« A book which appeals to all wh:se ideals, whether 
conservative or advanced, are leading them to seek out 
and put into practice co-operative measures which would 
tend to reduce the extent and gravity of the problem. 








THE BLUE GUIDES. New Vol. 


THE ITALIAN LAKES. 
Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
With 78 Maps and Plans. F’cap 8vo. 15s. net. 

»*, Alsoissued in Three Parts,separately indexed. 18s.net. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 


POCKET EDITION. Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 
7s. 6d. net each. 


SURREY SUSSEX 
DEVON and CORNWALL 
DORSET KENT 


OXFORD and the COTSWOLDS 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, W.C.2. 








SWITZERLAND, with CHAMONIX and 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN,LTD. 


Towards International Justice 
By F. N. KEEN. Introduction by Professor 
GILBERT MURRAY. 7s. 6d. 


The principles underlying the League of Nations are dis- 
cussed, and suggestions are made for its further development. 





The League of Nations To-day 


Its Growth, Record and Relation to British 
Foreign Policy. 
By ROTH WILLIAMS. 6s. 


“The fullest and most illuminating sketch of the work 
and arrangements of the League, and Mr. Williams makes some 
excellent suggestions for its improvement. . . . His book is 
full of instruction.”—Manchester Guardian. 


The Saar Question: A Disease 


Spot in Europe 
By SIDNEY OSBORNE. 12s. 6d. 


“Mr. Osborne has done good service with his admirable 
exposure of facts, and has provided an enlightening account 
of the actual situation, and the policy by which it is 
controlled.”—Challenge. 


China in the Family of Nations 
By Dr. HENRY T. HODGKIN. 7s. 6d. 


“T can strongly recommend this valuable, informed, and 
impartial book.”—Star. 


Non-Violent Coercion 
By CLARENCE MARCH CASE. tos, 6d. 


Dr. Case traces non-violent resistance from the day of 
Confucius down to Quakers and other religious sects, to Tolstoi 
and the war-time conscientious objectors; to Ghandi in India 
and the Korean boycott of the Japanese. 


Entente Diplomacy and the World 
Matrix of the History of Europe, 1909.14 


Translated from the Original Texts in his possession 
by B. DE SIEBERT. 30s. 


Representative Government and 


o 
a Parliament of Industry 
By H. FINER, M.Sc. 7s. 6d. 
This book gives a detailed account of the work of the 
German Economic Council, and discusses the whole problem 


of a Parliament of Industry in relation to English Political 
Institutions. 


Stabilisation: An Economic Policy 


for Producers and Consumers 
By E. M. H. LLOYD. 4s. 6d. 
“A brilliant and stimulating study.”—Observer. 


“A book which pioneers, breaks fresh ground, and sows 
the seed of policies.’”—New Leader. 


Tant’ Alie of Transvaal 


Her Diary: 1880-1902 
Translated (from the Taal) by EMILY HOBHOUSE. 
With Preface. 8s. 6d. Cloth. 6s. Paper. 


This diary describes primitive life in Transvaal, and 
pictures war as seen by women in homesteads and camps. 
“It is a revelation of human nature,” wrote Oliver Schreiner. 
“‘T think it will be of permanent value.” 


Sir William Wedderburn and the 


Indian Reform Movement 
By S. K. RATCLIFFE. 6s. 


“This is a book which should be read, whatever be the 
reader’s political bias, for its inspiring example of public 
service.”—Times. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40, MUSEUM STREET, W.C. 1. 
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called Deborah, Denby, Millicent, Charles, or Darius. 
Which means that the book has neither direction nor 
urgency. There are moments when Miss Flandrau realizes 
how many words she is uttering to how little purpose, and 
she tries to make up for it by a gibberish of professional 
psychologizing. So that we learn that Suzanne “had been 
brought up in a circle which accorded intellectuality as a 
matter of course to all who were born to its nooscopic 
feodality.” It is exhilarating to remember that that sort of 
thing never happened in Zenith. 

“ Pat the Adventurer ” is a less assuming novel, in which 
Miss Tynan presents to us one of those gay young Irishmen 
for whom wolves have no terrors nor women secrets. Miss 
Tynan is not really at home in North Italy, where the 
chivalrous Pat delivers the fascinating Nancy from the 
frowning lunatic asylum in which she had been immured 
by the handsome villainess One of her characters disap- 
pears to “ Rapallé,” miscalled by Mr. Beerbohm “ Rapallo,” 
and they all say “ Si, signor’’ when they mean “ Si, signore.” 
The tragedy is that her Irishmen are not credible even when 
they return to Ireland, and her foreigners are credible 
nowhere. We are forced to th3 melancholy conclusion that 
Miss Tynan has no faculty for the picaresque. 


Louis GoLpDING. 


A LOST CAUSE. 


Sir Bartle Frere. By BAsIL WorRSFOLD. 


worth. 25s.) 


Ir is extremely difficult to understand the state of mind of 
the author of this book. In 1879 Sir Bartle Frere, High 
Commissioner in South Africa, was censured by the Con- 
servative Government for disobedience in having forced on 
a Zulu war contrary to his instructions. The object of this 
expensive book is to prove that Frere was not disobedient, 
and that the censure was therefore unjust and unmerited. 
In support of his thesis Mr. Worsfold now gives us certain 
unpublished letters which passed between Frere and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, the Colonial Secretary in the Beacons- 
field Government, and some correspondence between Frere 
and Queen Victoria and the Prince of Wales. He also makes 
considerable use of the material published in the sixth 
volume of “ The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field.” We have read his book and his evidence with great 
care, and it seems to us quite clearly to prove precisely the 
opposite of what he wishes it to prove. The evidence is 
voluminous and, in detail, complicated, but we do not think 
that there can be much doubt as to the main facts and the 
real truth. Frere was sent to South Africa in March, 1877. 
He was a strong man, and, when he went out, the Govern- 
ment in London was fully in favour of a “ forward” policy. 
From the first he made up his mind that a war with Cetewayo 
and the Zulus was “ inevitable.” It is notorious that, when 
a Colonial Governor believes a war to be inevitable, history 
confirms his belief—at any rate, the war inevitably takes 
place. That is what happened in the case of Sir Bartle Frere. 
At the end of 1878 he issued an ultimatum to Cetewayo con- 
taining demands which he knew would be refused and which 
he had not previously communicated to the British Govern- 
ment, and then, as a “ preventive measure,” invaded Zulu- 
land. (Sir Bartle would have had nothing to learn from those 
who were responsible for the diplomacy which ended in the 
Great War.) Now, if all this had happened at the beginning 
instead of at the end of 1878, it would, we agree, probably 
have had the approval of the Conservative Government. By 
November, 1878, however, they had their hands full else- 
where, and, as Sir Michael wroté to Sir Bartle, “we cannot 
now have a Zulu war in addition to other greater and too 
possible troubles.” Frere received this letter eighteen days 
before his ultimatum expired—an ultimatum which, he 
knew, would force on a Zulu war—and a month before he 
invaded Zululand. He disobeyed the instructions because he 
was determined to make a “ defensive” war on Cetewayo, and 
because he did not know that his war would begin with a 
British disaster. No doubt, if the disaster had not taken 


place and Frere had been easily triumphant over Cetewayo, 
the Conservative Government might not have censured him. 
But, if Colonial Governors gamble in wars, they cannot 
complain if occasionally they lose their stake. 


(Thornton Butter- 






TWO WOMEN TRAVELLERS. 


An Englishwoman 
(Hutchinson. 18s.) 


A White Woman among the Masai. By MAanrcvueERite 
MALLETT. (Fisher Unwin. 21s.) 


We do not agree with Miss Ellison that the Englishman 
hates the Turk. Our politicians have treated him scurvily, 
it is true ; but nine men out of ten, if she were to stop them in 
the street, would tell her that they were angry with our 
politicians—though this might be for the selfish and unsenti- 
mental reason that the Coalition were persuaded by Mr. 
Lloyd George to back the wrong horse. Still, the man in the 
street would probably tell her that the Turk is a better man 
than the Greek or the Armenian. Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
is justly acclaimed a heroic figure; and we believe the 
general hope is that he will hold what he has won. Let Miss 
Ellison try the experiment of stopping one in nine. The 
suffrage of the street will console her ; the Englishman is not 
such a Turcophobe as she imagines, 

In our own experience the Turk is a captivating, but 
overrated person. Miss Ellison has fallen under his spell. 
It is a case of hypnotism. This is no new thing. There 
are romantic and idealistic Turcophiles in London as in 
Paris. Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall is one of the latest con- 
verts. Probably there is a Rue Pickthall in Stambul already, 
and we predict a Rue Mademoiselle Ellison to complement 
the Avenue Loti and the Rue Claude Ferrére. The Turk, 
of course, as is only natural and human, likes being loved 
and trusted, and never were love and confidence more impor- 
tant for him than they are to-day. Miss Ellison’s self-imposed 
mission to Angora was to make England “a little better 
understood in Anatolia.” She was welcomed, she tells us, 
with open arms, in spite of her nationality. It used to be 
on account of her nationality—the italics are broadcasted. 
Naturally, all doors were open to the sympathetic, under- 
standing Englishwoman. No one knows better how to 
dispense the small courtesies than the Osmanli. He is 
genuinely hospitable, and he has very pleasant manners and 
a most persuasive tongue. If he is always acting a part, it is 
because he has a passion to appear more civilisé than he is. 
Those awful Powers—he has always been sensitive to this— 
regard him as inhabiting a zone midway between Progress 
and barbarism, and he wants to show them on which side 
he inherits. It seems that we have a lot to learn from the 
Turk in pity and humanity. The Armenians whom Miss 
Ellison met considered themselves “at home” in Turkey. 
“Tell the Holy Father,” said Father Babadjanian, “ that 
we are perfectly happy with the Turks. . . . We have been 
told by the Grand National Assembly that we shall have 
exactly the same rights as the Moslems—no more, no less. 
What more can we expect or desire?” Miss Ellison heard 
greetings that “certainly sounded like the happy reunions of 
long-parted friends.” ‘We have missed you,” cried the 
affectionate Turk ; “life is not what it used to be. None of 
us can take your place.” And the Armenian replied at once: 
“Tt was cruel to turn us against you. Those horrible 
English—that Lloyd George!”’ Miss Ellison notes that all 
the Armenians wear fezes, and that prayers are said for 
Turkey, and that they speak of “our” country and “our” 
victories and “ our ghazi Pasha.” Surely a docile and grate- 
ful people. “These Christian musicians gave us only 
Turkish music and songs.” The reviewer has heard other 
music in Armenian houses, other songs. ‘The supposed 
antipathies ’’ between the Turks and Armenians, Miss Elli- 
son believes, are made in the States: “ With a colony of two 
million Greeks, and, maybe, as many Armenians 
(whose exaggerated and unchecked lamentations have full 
Free-Church support), America will never give Turkey even 
a free hearing.” The hardest word Miss Ellison has for men 
like Talaat and Djemal is that they were “mistaken.” As 
to the war, we should not be too hard on them. “In the 
first place, they did not choose their own path. One man, 
Enver Pasha, joined Germany against the wishes of a whole 
nation. As one man, Mr. Lloyd George...” And what 
nonsense is this about Ottoman corruption? Miss Ellison 
would rather trust herself in a Turkish court than appeal to 
American justice. ‘In the first case, you may find yourself 
in the hands of a kind-hearted judge; the second adventure 
depends entirely on cash.” 


in Angora, By GRAcE ELLISON. 
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WEALTH : 


A Brief Examination of the Causes of 
Economic Welfare. 
By EDWIN CANNAN, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of London. 
Second Edition. Ninth Impression. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Manchester Guardian :—‘ This is an excellent introduction 
to economics for the use of students or of other persons who 
would like to get clearer and firmer notions of the business 
side of life than they can get by merely casual observation and 
reflection upon such fragments as come within their personal 
purview.” 


THE STORY OF THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL CLUB. 


By SIR HENRY REW, K.C.B. Foreword by 
LORD BLEDISLOE. 10s. 6d. 


The Agricultural Club was formed by members of the 
Agricultural Wages Boards. Their discussions give a history 
of Agricultural and Government Policy in recent times. 

Times :— “The volume makes a useful contribution to our 
knowledge of what the problems are, and how they present 
themselves to minds variously trained, differently interested, 
but all experienced. It also helps to show that opinions, how- 
ever strongly held, can be profitably discussed even between 
extreme opponents.” 


ESSAYS IN APPLIED 
ECONOMICS. 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Political 

Economy in the University of Cambridge. 

Demy 8vo. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 

CONTENTS.—The Private Use of Money—Employers and 
Economic Chivalry—Long and Short Hirings—Unemployment 
and the Great Slump—A Minimum Wage for Agriculture—Trade 
Boards and the Cave Committee—Prices and Wages from 
1896-1914—Eugenics and Some Wage Problems—Small Holdings— 
The Concentration of Population—Some Aspects of the Housing 
Problem—The Report of the Royal Commission on the Income 
Tax—Income Tax and Co-operative Societies—The real Ratio of 
International Interchange — The Foreign Exchanges — The 
Exchange Value of Legal Tender Money. 


ORCHARD HOUSE, 
2 & 4 GT. SMITH ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 






















POEMS OF CHARLES 
COTTON, 1630-1687 


Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
Demy 8vo. by John Beresford. 15s. net. 


This edition is the first comprehensive separate edition of 
Cotton’s shorter poems that has been published since 1689, 
containing every original poem in the 1689 edition (except 
“THE BATTLE OF YURY” which had to be excluded on 
account of its length) and, in addition, sixteen further poems 
now first collected. The biographical and critical Intro- 
duction contains much new and romantic information, and 
together with the full notes and appendices the book should 
interest specially all disciples of Izaak Walton (to whom 
several poems are addressed) and Anglers. 


“HAMLET” ONCE MORE 
By the Rt. Hon. J. M. Robertson. 

Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ His book is an admirable piece of philosophical criticism 


that really carries us further into comprehension of a great 
achievement.”—The Daily News, 


ASPECTS OF SCIENCE 
en By J. W. N. Sullivan. es 


“ The serious-minded reader will find ‘Aspects of Science’ 
full of suggestion and interest.”—-The Star. 


THE BONADVENTURE 
A Random Journal of an Atlantic Holiday 
by Edmund Blunden. 

Cr. 8vo. Second Impression. 6s. net 


“This yarn from the sea is a first-rate piece of work.”—, 
H. M, Tomuinson in The Daily News, 


R. COBDEN-SANDERSON 


17. THAVIES INN, HOLBORN, E.C. 1. 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND 
LIBERALISM. 


“This is about as vehement and bitter a large pamphlet or short 
book as could credibly appear over the signature of a politician so 
serious and well-informed as Mr. Robertson. Everything done by 
Mr. Lloyd George since 1914 is arraigned with full knowledge of 
the worst, and with much skill and zest.’—Manchester Guardian. 

“ Anyone who wants to understand what decent Liberals think of 
Mr. Lloyd George should read Mr. J. M. Robertson’s book,”— 
Daily Herald, 


MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE. 


By GIOVANNI GIOLITTI. 30/- net (Shortly). 
The autobiography of the Liberal Prime Minister of Italy, 1892-3, 
1903-4, 1906-9, 1911-14, 1920. (Prospectus on application). 


SILHOUETTE. 


By A. M. ALLEN. A Comedy of Geneva. 7/- net. 
“Miss Allen has a sense of form which moulds her story as 
gracefully as her heroine, and a style which is sometimes brilliant, 
often witty and always firmly controlled.”—The Times Lit. Supp. 


THE RETURN OF THE HERO. 
By MICHAEL IRELAND. 6/- net. 
“This is the best prose romance which has come from Ireland 


for many years; it is a gay chronicle of old, eternal differences 
independent of time or country.” —Westminster Gazette. 


OPEN ALL NIGHT, 


By PAUL MORAND. Translated from the French by H.B.V. 
An Edition de Luxe. 25/- net, 
“The translator of Ouvert la Nuit has accomplished his extremely 
difficult task with so sensitive a hand that the character of the 
original is retained to the full.”—The Times Lit. Supp. 


By the Rr. Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON. 3/6 net. 
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-) OURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES. 
No. 281.—July, 1923.—Price 5s. 
CONTENTS. 

Damaged Lives and Options. By P. H. McCormack, F.LA., Joint 
Assistant Actuary of the Provident Mutual Life Assurance 
Association. 

The Scheme of National Health Insurance considered in relation to 
the Valuations of Approved Societies as at December 3ist, 1918. 
By P. N. Harvey, F.1.A., of the Government Actuary’s Department. 

Reviews. 

Correspondence. 

The Institute of Actuaries. 





London: C. & E. Layton, Farrington Street, E.C. 4. 


BEEIRBOHM (MAX) Cartoons, The Second 
Childhood of John Bull: 15 coloured Caricatures, 
first edition, folio, in portfolio, fine copy. 
£1 1s. Od. post free. 
Write for Catalogue and other desirable books. 


P. J. G@ A. E. DOBELL, 77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C., & 8, Bruton Street, W. 




















ESSRS. BURNS, OATES and WASHBOURNE, 
LTD., 28, Orchard Street, W.1, will shortly publish 
an English version of 


“ DREIZEHNLINDEN,” 
By F. W. WEBER, 
the famous Epic poem of the lands 


*twixt RU HR and Ems. 


The original has run into over 200 editions, and sold nearly 
HALF-A-MILLION COPIES! 


The English version has been pronounced by experts to be 
“ worthy of the original and often even an improvement on it.” 


HIS EMINENCE THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF 
WESTMINSTER has written an appreciative introduction to it. 


Orders may now be placed. Price per copy 10/6 net. 
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Miss Ellison has an enviable flair for truth; she finds 
it where she seeks it. Her arrow is undeflectible; and in 
view of this she has written a singularly happy book. One 
feels that all is going to be well from the moment she 
embarks on the “ Pierre Loti.” How delightful to be borne to 
Constantinople in a vessel bearing ~he name of a writer one 
loves so well! Even the ship’s towels with their dear inscrip- 
tion filled her mind with the memory of beautiful things. 
And then, when she arrived at Angora, with what a delight- 
ful compliment was she received! “You are just like our 
Pasha,” the ladies told her, “fair hair and blue eyes. You 
might be his sister.” It was the highest possible compli- 
ment, the best possible passport. Miss Ellison’s conciliatory 
mission to Anatolia was no doubt successful in promoting a 
personal entente ; and that is so much to the good ; it is at 
least a beginning. Unfortunately, among her own people she 
is not a very subtle or convincing propagandist, though 
obviously sincere. “ An Englishwoman in Angora” is hardly 
a book to recommend to the survivors of the desert march 
from Kut, or to those who were in captivity in Kastamuni, or 
to any who have had direct and elemental relations with 
the Turk. 

Mrs. Mallett is a pioneer of a different order. Her 
adventures are refreshingly unpolitical. She was the first 
white woman, and for a time the only one, to live among the 
Masai. A treacherous and ungrateful people, it seems, 
for after receiving numerous kindnesses from Mrs. Mallett, 
they burnt down her house 2nd barbarously roasted her pets 
in their cages. Mrs. Mallett, who would have risked her 
life for any of these pensioners, finds it hard to forgive them. 
And we can understand it, for the love of beasts is the 
motive of her book. Not of predatory beasts. Mrs. Mallett 
came to hate the lion, the murderer of her dogs and horses 
and bullocks, when she had forgiven the Masai. Seldom 
were her nights undisturbed by them. At first their roar 
unnerved her. When she shot her first lion she fainted ; 
but she grew used to them, as to everything else, though she 
thanked the merciful Providence that decreed that lions 
should not climb trees. “'That is not a hut; it is a lion,” 
her husband explained to her one night on safari, when she 
detected a gleam in the darkness which seemed to promise 
shelter for the night. They were stalked by that lion until 
their lamps flickered out, and whenever she looked behind 
her she could seo “those unblinking balls of fire.” Mrs. 
Mallett has writtena delightful book about sport and folk- 
lore and the open life, not exactly a book for the anthropo- 
logist or naturalist, but’a record of a woman’s life in a 
corner of Africa so unfrequented that the beasts have not 
learnt to fear man, and one may watch a Noah’s Ark pro- 
cession of them file down to their watering place. It is a 
brave book, but a sad one; and its modesty engages our 
sympathy and admiration. We feel, at the end, as if we had 
been expelled with Mrs. Mallett from her Paradise. 


Epmunp CANDLER. 


THE RECOVERY OF FRANCE. 


French Patriotism in the Nineteenth Century : 1814-1833. 
By H. F. Stewart and Pau. DEsJArpDINS. (Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d.) 


Upon this interesting compilation of-excerpts from history 
and philosophy, poetry and rhetoric,“the editors with some 
justice observe that “it is marked by an absence of fanati- 
cism and a steadiness which we do not naturally associate 
with the passion familiar to students as the furia francese.” 
Not only fanaticism is absent, for faith is absent, too. We 
are often told that patriotism is an emotion which most 
nearly resembles filial love, and filial love is rarely argu- 
mentative. 
‘*The roses round the door 
Make me love Mother more,”’ 

says a modern poet. But no poet, however modern, would 
pretend that he loved his mother principally for her cottage 
or its cupboards and shrubberies. The patriotism of which 
Messrs. Stewart and Desjardins give examples is less simple 
and direct than the loyalty of son to mother, even of lover 
to sweetheart. The warmest extracts resemble the introduc- 
tion of a perhaps detrimental daughter-in-law to a rather 
prosaic family. The cooler are close to the speeches of a 


bothered advocate. “My client, gentlemen of the jury, 
comes of a very ancient, respectable, and well-endowed 
family, of whom the neighbourhood generally are proud.” 
“La préférence que l’opinion désintéressée de l'Europe accorde 
a la civilisation frangaise est philosophiquement légitime.” 
This may be the language of conviction, but it is not 
characteristically the language of a son or a lover. 

Explanation of this coolness may be found in the period 
within which this survey largely falls. It is ludicrous to 
deny, and would be improper to regret, that an often exclu- 
sive love of one’s country is powerful in almost every man. 
Yet this love does not seem to be a primary affection, but 
rather one sufficiently powerful to demand, though not 
sufficiently powerful to dispense with, justification. For a 
Frenchman born about 1770 justification needed to be agile. 
His schoolmasters taught him to reverence a pious and power- 
ful monarch. When he came to Paris and studied the salons 
or the law he began to love France because she was going to 
be free. He acclaimed a constitutional monarchy ; he wor- 
shipped republican freedom ; a little later he exulted in the 
military glories reflected from the Corsican. Then, Empire 
broken, and France weary of war, he tore from his hat the 
tricolour to cheer for the white cockade. He is not so very old 
when legitimism is discredited, and a middle-class monarch 
requires his applause. Perhaps—but this is for a sequel— 
he will live to see a new Republic and a new Empire. 

Throughout it all, Frenchmen will love France, as in a 
state of almost equal antiquity Englishmen will love 
England. But the rationalizations and sentimentalizations 
of this love must needs be of a bewildering variety, which 
Englishmen can with difficulty understand. And it is 
possible, turning from Danton to de Ségur, from Carnot to 
Béranger, from Chénier to Stendhal, from Michelet to Guizot, 
to conceive a certain rancour against the editors. It is like 
being taken from the family circle before which fairies 
obligingly dance to the stage-door whence elderly worried 
women pass. “Enthusiasm for republican virtwe had 
inspired many of the 1794 soldiers with the idea that only 
Frenchmen were reasonable beings.” “A frenzy for war 
alone made Bonaparte Emperor.” “France is essentially 
realist.” ‘My Country is my King. King and Country are 
inseparable.” “If the cause of France be wrong, do not 
defend us, Lord.” “ My country, right or wrong.” “ France 
is the country of liberty as England is the country of law.” 
Or is it “France is the country of law as England is the 
country of liberty”? For either generalization a good case 
could be made. And for one abstract against the other 
men might ask their fellows to die. 

It is the defect of all such serious and wéll-documented 
studies that the editors, however earnest and industrious, 
are only exposing the distant results of a cause that defies 
analysis. Perhaps Béranger, because he was a poet, presents 
results the least distant :— 

“ Pauvre soldat, je reverrai la France, 
La main d’un fils me fermera les yeux.” 
So speaks the veteran, passing St. Helena and his com- 
mander’s tomb. To a generation remembering war as an 
episode of youth and to the other generation inexperienced 
in war, Béranger sang the legend of Napoleon. Thus a 
muddle-minded politician became Emperor—became Emperor 
and fell. 
H. C. Harwoop. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


I Vivi e i Morti. By G. A. BorceEse. (Milan : Mondadori. 
10 lire.) 


LixE “‘ Rubé,”’ which has tended to lose ground since the 
first enthusiasm with which it was greeted as the Italian war- 
novel, Sig. Borgese’s new book will rather puzzle an English 
reader. He will find it even more difficult to sympathize 
with its hero, Gaddi, though for very different reasons. 

Gaddi retires to his mother’s Lombard farm after failing 
to make a mark either as a teacher or a journalist in Milan, 
and, realizing his incapacity for practical life, gives himself 
up to contemplation. Obviously Sig. Borgese does not regard 
him as normal. He Becomes obsessed with the idea that he is 
a reincarnation of an eccentric uncle who was murdered and 
whose room he occupies. Spiritualism plays its part in the 
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—.,.¥| VOICE PRODUCTION 


and Breathing for SPEAKERS, ETC. 


By J. Hugh Williams. 
Of all Booksellers. 3/6 net 
Provides a simple, natural and efficient method of voice 
production for all voice users. 


“Self-training in good clear speaking seems to be made really possible in 
this excellent and sensible little manual ... We should like to see this book 
widely circulated.”—Christian World. 

PITMAN’'S, PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 














smooth riding, 
free from shocks, vibra- 


: tion, or distance ride effects— 
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. “7 ” spring seat 
Crry “‘sappie. 
It is a seat with divan 
ease, made to overcome 
everything that saps 
riding pleasure. List free. For d. 
Cycle saddle: i rest. 
Ladies’ or Gents,’ 25/-. 
Motor-cycle models: Light 
weight, 54/6, Heavy weight, 59/6. 
Manufacturers: 


Herbert Terry & Sons, Ltd., maf \oe 
Redditch, Eng- Est. 1855. TRADE MARK 
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Months’ satisfying and fully nourishing. 
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The 1923-24 Tour will occupy approximately seven and : 











a-half months, and the Members, accompanied by Mr. 
Stanley Ruddock, F.R.G.S., will make a complete circuit 
of the Globe under ideal travel and climatic conditions. 
Leaving England on 17th October, 1923, they will visit Canada, U.S.A, 
New Zealand, South Sea Islands, Australia, British North Borneo, 
Philippine Islands, Japan, Korea, Manchuria, and China, returning home 
via Straits Settlements, Ceylon, Adea, Suez, Port Said, Marseilles, 
and Gibraltar, arriving in London, 
at the end of May, 1924, 






SMALL MEMBERSHIP, 
INCLUSIVE COST. 


Illustrated and  Descrivtive 
Itinerary, with full particulars, 
rom 


T. H. HAMER & CO., 
Shipping and New Zealand 
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WALTER HOU <E, 418/422, 
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j THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 





_ By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “‘Uric Acid and the Hair,” “ Alopecia 
Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 
* peengtete should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
“He gives most reliable and up-to-date information upon 


| 
the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles.”—Lady’s | 


Pictorial. 


| 

es “The prospects he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simp!o, lucid and convincing.”— 
Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 40), 
117 St. Georges Rd., Be)>r:.: ia, Londoa, S.W.1. 
°c 6 Ot 009000900 00 
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story, which is also complicated by the death of his brother 
after a quarrel between them. The book at times recalls 
Fogazzaro’s “ Malombra,”’ and even the “‘ Filippo Ottonieri ”’ 
of Leopardi, to whom young Italians are returning. The 
scenes with Illa, the delightful Venetian girl who is devoted 
to Gaddi, and whom he treats so extraordinarily, are among 
the best in the book. We have seen Gaddi described as a 
“vinto’’ of thought, as was Rubé of action ; but we should 
say in his case it was contemplation rather than thought. 
Yet his relations with Arianna show that the sense is by no 
means dead in him. “I belong to an age that tolerated the 
contemplatives, the gentle, yes, I admit it, the idle and the 
sentimental. Now comes a primitive, heroic time ” ; but the 
war does not change him or his way of life. Apparently he 
finds some kind of peace after the violent shock to his health 
caused by a spiritualistic séance. The book hardly carries 
conviction, in spite of the excellence of some scenes. The 
pictures of Milan and Venice make one hope that 
Sig. Borgese will one day give us a novel of Italian life of 
a different kind. 
¥ x * 

Archaic Fictile Revetments in Sicily and Magna Graecia- 

By E. DouGLas VAN BuREN. (Murray. 21s.) 

In this volume Mr. Van Buren continues the study of 
archaic fictile revetments which he began in his previous 
work on “ Figurative Terra-Cotta Revetments in Etruria 
and Latium.’’ The subject is a wide one, and the amount of 
material almost bewildering ; but Mr. Van Buren proceeds 
to describe and classify it in a systematic manner. He 
gives a brief description of the temple sites where the terra- 
cottas were found, and in each case adds a short but vivid 
history of the township to which the temple belonged, thus 
linking the dry matter of his research with a picture of the 
social conditions in which the living art had its origins. 
These historical notices are followed by a catalogue of the 
individual revetments discovered, and at the end of the 
volume there are nineteen plates illustrating eighty objects. 
The cornices, water-spouts, antefixes, and other roof orna- 
ments thus dealt with date from the seventh to the fifth 
centuries, and ‘are amongst the most important survivals of 
the culture of the Greek West. Some of them display a 
vigour of form and design which no student of the history 
of art can afford to neglect. Particularly striking are the 
lion masks from the Temple of Apollo at Metapontum and 
the gorgon heads from Tarentum. These show a highly 
developed stylization which carries one’s mind to very 
distant comparisons. 

* * * 
The Semitic Religions. By Daviv M. Kay, D.S.O., D.D. 

(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 7s. 6d.) 

Tus book is composed of lectures, and deals with the 
primitive Hebrew religion, the Hebrew religion between 
530 n.c. and. 70 a.p., Judaism, Christianity, and the Moslem 
religion, The sketch which it gives of the development of 
the Hebrew religion into Judaism is extremely interesting. 
The chapter on the Moslem religion is also valuable, and 
Dr. Kay’s remarks, founded upon practical experience, as to 
the effect of Muhammadanism upon those who profess it, con- 
firm the conclusions of many other observers, and deserve 
the attention of those who, usually without any experience 
of the East or of Moslem countries, take the opposite view. 





THE WEEK’S BOOKS 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered 


to be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


RELIGION. 

BOLTON (J. S.). Natural Religion: the Ultimate Religion of Man- 
kind. Kegan Paul, 3/6. 

BOWRAN (John G.). Christianity and Culture. Holborn Publishing 
House, Clerkenwell Road, E.C.1, 5/-. 

GASKELL (George Arthur). The Archetypal Man, as Foreshadowing 
a New Scripture Exegesis. Newcastle-on-Tyne, Fenwick & Wade. 

JOHNSON (H. J. T.). Anthropology and the Fall. Pref. by C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. Oxford, Blackwell, 3/6. 


PHILOLOGY. 
HUCHON (René). Histoire de la Tangue Anglaise: Vol. I. Des 
Origines & la Conquéte Normande. Paris, Colin, 20fr. 

MacBAIN (Alex). Place-Names: Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 
With Foreword by W. J. Watson. Stirling, Eneas Mackay, 21;-. 
MANCHON (J.). Le Slang: Lexique de l’Anglais Familier et 

Vulgaire. Paris, Payot, 12fr. 

NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Vol X. Wash—Wavy. By Henry 
Bradley.—Wh—Whisking. By C. T. Onions. Milford, 5/-. each. 
TRIEBEL (L. A.). English-German and German-English Dictionary. 

R. Jaschke, 26, High St., W.C.2, 3/6. 


SCIENCE. 

SCOTLAND. Geological Survey: The Geology of Corrour and the 
Moor of Rannoch. By L. W. Hinxman and others. 4/--—The 
Geology of the Lower Findhorn and Lower Strath Nairn. By 
John Horne and others. 5/-. Edinburgh, H.M.8.0. (Stanford). 


USEFUL ARTS. 

BOAG (George L.). The Railways of Spain. Il. ‘“ Railway Gazette,” 
33, Tothill St., S.W.1, 12/-. 

*BOULESTIN (X. Marcel). Simple French Cooking for English Homes, 
Heinemann, 5/-. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. Annual Report of the Minister of Mines, 1922, 
Il., maps. Victoria, B.C., W. H Cullin. 

CLAXTON (W.J.). The Romance of Progress. Il. Wells Gardner, 2/-., 

GLAZIER (R.). Historic Textile Fabrics: a Short History of Pattern 
in Woven and Printed Stuffs. 200 il. Batsford, 21/-. 

GOULD (Lt.-Com. Rupert T.). The Marine Chronometer: its History 
and Development. Il. J. D. Potter, 145, Minories, E.1, 25/-. 

PENNELL (Elizabeth Robins). A Guide for the Greedy: being a 
New Edition of “The Feasts of Autolycus.” Lane, 6/-. 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 
PEMBERTON (Herold). Motor Do’s and Don’ts. Il. Methuen, 2/6, 
“~~ Modern Ideas in Chess. Tr. by John Hart. Diags. 
ell, e 
*SEWELL (E. H. D.) The Log of a Sportsman. II. 
*STEFANSSON (Vilhjalmur). 
Harrap, 7/6. 


Fisher Unwin, 
Hunters of the Great North. Mf. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

*COTTON (Charles). Poems, 1630-87. Ed., with Introd., by John 
Beresford. Por. Cobden-Sanderson, 15/-. 

*DARWIN (Florence H.). Green Broom. Cambridge, Heffer, 1/6. 

*GRAVES (Robert). The Feather Bed. Hogarth Press, 5/-. 

*GREGORY (Lady). Seven Short Plays. 5/-.—Three Wonder Plays. 
6/-. Putnam. 

GROOT (Dr. H. de). “ Hamlet”: 
Swets & Zeitlinger. 

*KER (W. Paton). The Art of Poetry: Seven Lectures. 
Clarendon Press, 6/-. 

*LINDSAY (Vachel). Collected Poems. Macmillan, 12/6. 

MACDONELL (A. A.). Hymns from the Rigveda Metrically Trans- 
lated. Calcutta, Association Press (Milford), 2/6. 

PRITCHARD (Chas. H.). Poems on Legendary end Historical Sub- 
jects. First Series. Stockwell, 5/-. 

*SACKVILLE (Lady Margaret). Poems. 


its Textual History. Amsterdam, 
Oxford, 


Allen & Unwin, 5/-. 


FICTION. 
DE HUFF (Elizabeth Willis), ed. Taytay’s Tales: Folk-lore cf the 
Pueblo Indians. Il. Harrap, 7/6. 
FILLMORE (Parker). Mighty Mikko: a Book of Finnish Fairy Tales 
and Folk Tales. Il. by Jay van Everen. Harrap, 7/6. 
IRONSIDE (John). The Call-Box Mystery. Methuen, 3/6. 
TAYLOR (Katharine Haviland). Cross Currents. Methuen, 7/6. 
WILLIAMS (William Carlos). The Great American Novel. Paris, 
Three Mountains Press. ‘ 
WINDELER (B. C.). Elimus: a Story. With 12 il. by D. Shakespear. 
Paris, Three Mountains Press. 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 
ELSTON (Roy). The Traveller’s Handbook for Constantinople, 
Gallipoli, and Asia Minor. Maps. Cook & Son, 6/-. 
— (D. L.). Round Italy. G. Lunn, 74, Wigmore St., W.1, 


LAW (Ernest). Cardinal Wolsey at Hampton Court. Il. Bell, 2/-. 

*MUIRHEAD (Findlay), ed. Switzerland, with Chamonix and the 
Italian Lakes. 78 maps and plans (Blue Guides). Macmillan, 15/-. 

PATTERSON (Arthur H.). The Cruise of the “ Walrus” on the 
Broads. Il. Jarrolds, 3/6. 

TAYLOR (G. R. Stirling). Oxford: a Guide to its History and 
Buildings. 28 il. Longmans, 4/-. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

FULLER (Edward). Philip James Stanhope, Lord Weardale. Por. 
Save the Children Fund, 42, Langham St., W.1, 2/6. 

*HOBHOUSE (Emily), tr. Tant’ Alie of Transvaal: Her Diary, 
1880-1902. Allen & Unwin, 8/6. 

LOTI (Pierre). Un Jeune Officier Pauvre: Fragments de Journal 
a par son fils, Samuel Viaud. Paris, Calmann- 
Jévy, 6fr. 75. 

PEARSON (Karl). Charles Darwin, 1809-82: an Appreciation. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 2/6. 

RENAN (Ernest and Henriette). Nouvelles Lettres Intimes, 1846-50. 
Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 15fr. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

*CONRAD (Joseph). Romance.—Youth: and Two Other Stories. 
Dent, 10/6 each. 

\ Economic Principles: an Introductory Study. 
d Kd. Methuen, 12/6. 

HARPER (Charles G.). ‘the Portsmouth Road: the Sailors’ Highway. 
Il. Palmer, 7/6. 

*MELVILLE (Herman). Mardi, and a Voyage Thither. Library Ed. 
Cape, 7/6. 

MONTESQUIEU. Persian Letters. Tr. by John Davidson (Broad- 
way Translations). Il. Routledge, 7/6. 

SALTUS (Edgar). Historia Amoris: a History of Love, Ancient and 
Modern. Brentano, 7/6. 

SECRETARIAL PRACTICE. The Manual of the Chartered Institute 
of Secretaries. 2nd Ed. Cambridge, Heffer, 9/-. 

SOUVESTRE (Pierre) and ALLAIN (Marcel). A Royal Prisoner. 
4th Ed. Stanley Paul, 3/6. 

STEBBING (George). ‘The story of the Catholic Church. 3rd Ed. 
Sands, 8/6. 

STEINER (Rudolf). Goethe as the Founder of a New Science of 
Aisthetics. Tr. by G. Metaxa. Anthroposophical Publishing Co., 
46, Gloucester Place, W.1, 1/-. 

SWANN (Frederic). English Citizenship. Revised Ed. Longmans, 


SWITZERLAND. A Handbook to Switzerland. 8th Ed. 60 il. Ward 
& J 


Lock, 5/-. 
TROWBRIDGE (W. R. H.). Queen Alexandra: Introd. by Walburga, 
Lady Paget. 2nd Ed. Fisher Unwin, 10/-. 
VERNON (J. R.). The Harvest of a Quiet Eye. Il. R.T.S., 6/-. 
WELTON (J.) and MONAHAN (A. J.). An Intermediate Logic. 
Revised Ed. University Tutorial Press, 10/6. 
Hodder & 


WILLSIE (Honoré). Still Jim.—Lydia of the Pines. 
Stoughton, 2/6 each. 

WRENCH (G. T.). Healthy Wedded Life: a Medical Guide for Wives. 
3rd Ed. J. & A. Churchill, 6/-. 


r . 
YORKE (Curtis). Only Betty.—The Girl and the Man. Long, 2/- each. 





**The “ Finance and Investment Page” will be temporarily 
discontinued during August, 
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